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CHAPTER XXI.—THE LORbD’s CHAMBER. 


WHEN we know that a person is grievously wounded, do we wish 
to uncover the wound, and sce how it bleeds, and how the nerves 
quiver? Is it pleasant to hear how the blow fell, and see the 
victim stagger, and struggle to withdraw from his breast the sword 
that has pierced him? Do we not rather leave him with the 
doctor and the nurse, and commend the hand that shuts the door 
on curiosity ? 

There is not much individuality in sorrow, nor is there any royal 
road to a broken heart. The outcry which we have listened to in 
these days from the empress-mother, when she learned the fate of 
her only child, might have broken from a peasant-mother’s lips : 
“I beseeched him so not to go!” All tears are salt, and all sobs 
choke the throat. We will not attempt to describe this mother’s 
grief, 

Of course, everything was done that could be done. The news 
was kept from her till they were sure that Francis Percy was 
indeed lost. His name was among the list of passengers, and a 
young man answering his description had been seen to go on 
board the steamer. He certainly was not among those who 
were saved. , 

The Abbé Delacour carefully concealed the list of the pas- 
sengers’ names from Mrs. Percy, for there was one name among 
them which he did not wish her to see. Mrs. M‘Cloud also was 
among the missing passengers. The abbé had made inquiries, 
and learned at her hotel that her departure had been very abrupt; 
and he hoped that Francis had been sincerely avoiding her when 
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he set out on his ill-fated journey. But he preferred that the 
mother should not know this circumstance. 

All that friendship and religion could do was done; and, at 
length, Mrs. Percy, falling from the passion to the stupefaction of 
grief, was taken away from Paris, and conducted by easy stages 
to Rome. There a friend of Clara’s had found them a house on 
that part of the Janiculum near St. Peter’s: an apartment at once 
elegant and rude, as so many European, and especially Italian 
houses are, with fine air, full sun, a superb view, and an almost 
absolute quiet. On one side, hidden by a wall, was the city ; on 
the other a smooth green hill, that was unbroken in its outlines, 
save for a group of huge umbrella pines, that seemed to prop that 
part of the sky. When the sun went down, it looked through 
those tall trunks as through the bars of a window, and the evening 
star that followed that sunset flame about the earth, dropped like 
a moth from branch to branch of the grand tufts overhead. 

St. Peter’s was ten minutes’ walk from them, and the evening 
of their arrival they went down there for a visit. There was a 
Benediction that evening, and as the two, following the sound of 
music that drew them from the moment the heavy curtain fell 
behind them, reached the Coro, the choir were singing the Agnus 
Dei of the Litany, singing it so slowly and softly, that the sound 
sank into the startled hearts of the listeners. It was a sweet 
greeting to meet them on their first visit to the king of churches. 
Mrs. Percy’s grief had been like one of those tempests where the 
wind comes before the rain, dying into the rain. First there was 
passion, then tears. But now, as she knelt in the heart of 
Christendom, and heard that soothing petition which bears its own 
answer, both passion and tears were lost in consolation. 

“How beautiful it is!” she said, as they went homeward. “How 
divine is Christianity!” 

One never perceives vividly that Christianity is divine, till one 
has felt its effects in one’s own soul. Seen from without, it is but 
a fair statue. 

The house where these two lived was very large, and all of it, 
except their apartment, was closed, the owner being away. It 
was built beside a large villa, and a gate in the garden-wall 
connected it with the villa grounds. The two American ladies 
were allowed to pass by this gate and the villa in going out, the 
way being both nearer and pleasanter ; but the real entrance to 
their part of the house was a narrow lane leading up from a 
street near the colonnade of St. Peter’s. The owner of the house 
and the family at the villa were relatives, and the lane had seldom 
been used, except to bring up marketing, and as a private 
entrance. An archway opened from it into the street below. 

Their rooms were on the first and second floors of the wing 
they inhabited, with a /ogg7a extending over the whole roof. The 
ground floor they used only for the kitchen. On the side of the 
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ground floor next the lane was a single room, entered by a door 
from without, having a wicket looking in on to the stair. This 
had been used as a sort of porter’s lodge, and had no connection 
with the rest of the house, except by the wicket. The room was 
quite without furniture, was large, and had a window that looked 
out on a blank wall. On this blank wall, exactly opposite the 
window, some hand had drawn a rude cross with red paint. 

The ladies had no need whatever of the room, and the two 
servants had their chamber upstairs. The place was left deserted 
during the first weeks. Then Clara observed that her aunt went 
there once or twice, stayed awhile, and when she came away, stood 
looking thoughtfully about, before coming into the house. 

At length her thought found words: “I’ve been thinking, dear, 
that in a city where so many are shelterless, it is a pity to have a 
room like that, quite separate from the house, always unoccupied.” 

“I would be glad if some poor person could use it,” Clara replied 
directly. ‘The only trouble would be, that poor people never go 
single, and we should find ourselves housing a swarm of beggars.” 

“It need not be so,” Mrs. Percy answered calmly. “We could 
have regulations, and I would see that they were enforced. We 
could let some one poor person come at a time to sleepthere. I 
will put a bed in—a common one will do, of course. In fact, it 
could only be a pallet with a blanket.” 

“But where should we find one person without finding a 
hundred ?” Clara asked, beginning to be interested. 

“Tt will get to be known after a time; the persons who have 
been here will tell of it. I will see that only one shall come, 
and that one shall be quiet, and come and go without a word. 
The one who begs, or talks, shall go unfed. The others shall 
have something to eat evening and morning. I will pay for it 
all, my dear. It will cost but little, and I want to pay it. I have 
a reason.” 

Her voice trembled, and sudden tears blinded hereyes. Clara 
understood that it was an expiatory charity, offered by the mother 
for her son, and that she wished to do all herself. 

“Of course you are to do as you please, Aunt Marian,” she 
said. “There was no need to ask me. I only questioned in 
order to understand, not to judge. It will be beautiful if you 
can manage it. I will offer nothing; but you know I shall be 
glad to help if you wish for help.” 

Permission obtained—for she considered it a permission—Mrs. 
Percy eagerly began her preparations, and as she made them, 
something of her former life and spirits returned. 

Clara smiled as she witnessed her aunt’s first step, the cleaning 
of the room. The housemaid, whose sole idea of cleaning any 
but a carpeted floor was to sprinkle water on it, and then sweep, 
could not comprehend that pails of water were to be thrown on 
these bricks, and the broom to be covered with a cloth, then 
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rubbed about after the manner of that unknown thing, a mop. 
She had seen this lady very sad and silent since they had been 
in the house together, and she now concluded that she must be 
crazy. All English (including Americans) were more cer less 
mad, and this one was fast growing violent. Angelina tremblingly 
dashed down the water, and held the broom ready to defend 
herself in case she should beattacked. Mrs. Percy, with her long 
black dress wrapped closely about her, to secure it from being wet, 
stood on the threshold, and gesticulated and explained. 

“You are to rub the bricks till they are clean, then sweep the 
water out the door, then throw down more clean water to rinse 
the place, and sweep that out too.” 

“What is the use of throwing down water, if I have got to 
sweep it out again?” the girl asked. Rome knew nothing of 
such cleaning. 

One might as well have attempted to explain to her Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” 

“T feel as if I had been giving lessons in dramatic action,” Mrs. 
Percy said, when, her strength and patience entirely exhausted, she 
went upstairs to Clara, and left Angelina sweeping out furiously 
the water that she had been for half-an-hour laboriously throwing 
about the floor. “I have never in so short a time exercised so 
many of my muscles. I have pointed up, down, and about; I 
have used my finger, my hand, my arm, and both arms; I have 
commanded, exhorted, and entreated. And, do you know,” she 
said confidentially, “1 have found out that a certain gesture which 
means, ‘I give it up! and which I have seen, and pronounced 
vulgar, is actually the proper expression of one sort of desperate 
resignation. You throw your arms down straight, the palms of 
the hands turned forward, lift your head a little and turn it a 
little to the left, dropping your eyelids, and press your lips 
together. Just forget yourself for a moment when you are forced 
to yield to the stupidity of some human mule, and you will jerk 
yourself involuntarily into this position. I did so just now, and 
when I caught myself doing it, I thought it was timetoretire. I 
wonder if Delsarte knows about it.” 

Clara was delighted to see that her aunt could for a moment 
forget her grief. She did not know that, instead of forgetting, 
she had become incredulous of it. Mrs. Percy had recollected 
that she had no positive proofs of her son’s death ; and to believe 
that so much youth and beauty could be quenched in a moment, 
unless she saw his lifeless form, was impossible. She had recol- 
lected, too, stories of shipwrecked men who had been taken up by 
vessels bound on long voyages, and carried all about the earth 
before being restored again to their own friends. Without some 
plainer sign, she would not believe that her boy was lost. A 
thousand plans of search had suggested themselves to her; but 
she was neither rich nor free. She could not fix herself on that 
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coast from which his ill-fated steamer had gone out, and wait and 
watch the waves, with the prayer: 


**Oh! come in life, or come in death.” 


She could not pass her days in writing letters, telegraphing 
messages, and reading journals. There had been a space of bitter 
struggle against her impotency; but at last she had resigned 
all into the hands of God; beseeching Him from whom nothing is 
hidden to show her the truth when it should seem to Him best. 
And, having so.resigned herself, she was at peace. Only some 
act of charity she must perform in her son’s regard—some act such 
as the Lord spoke of when He said that it was done for Him when 
it was done for the least of His little ones. She would give shelter 
every time she slept to some poor shelterless head, and feed one 
hungry mouth at evening and morning, that it might have strength 
to give thanks. This she would do for the Lord, in the name of 
her son. When the thanks and blessings of the poor whom she 
relieved were uttered, He would remember her boy, Francis. 

It was this thought that had raised her up from despair. 

Her charity prospered, after the first inevitable confusion and 
entanglement of the beginning. Of course the poor who were 
not well housed came and swore that they were not housed at all. 
Whole families came, thieves came, people came who thought to 
establish themselves in the chamber for the rest of their lives; some 
behaved very well till the morning, then, instead of going silently 
their way, hung about, and begged. 

But gradually the irregularities were corrected by firmness and 
a necessary severity. Mrs. Percy dismissed, one by one, her 
impracticable sentimental ideas. She relinquished her first inten- 
tion of allowing, or asking, each one to tell his story toher. They 
were too monotonous and tiresome, and the greater part of them 
too evidently invented with a view to further charity. She found 
that only the Lord can listen to all the petitions of those who 
come to Him. Her human strength was limited. She marked 
the contumacious, dismissed them severely, and bade them never 
come again; but to the humble and thankful poor, she was like 
an angel. 

“It is the Lord’s Chamber,” she said to them, “and you are His 
guests. Do not thank me; thank Him. Thank Him before you 
lie down, and when you rise up in the morning. And, if you 
would serve me, say an Aguus Dei for him,” pointing, as she spoke, 
to a small picture on the wall opposite the bed. 

This picture was a photograph of her son, taken in the days of 
their prosperity, when he was a boy. Precious though it was to 
her, she had hung it there, because his life and his salvation were 
still more precious. Under this, which hung high, was a picture 
of the Lord as the Good Shepherd, with a lamb in His arms. 
There was no crucifix. 
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“They are not likely to forget the Cross,” she said. “I wish 
them to remember the Shepherd.” 

The room was as poor as could well be. Such people as came 
there should not be tempted to steal. A thick mattress on 
springs, two grey blankets, and a pillow, formed the bed. There 
was a chair and a little wooden stand, nothing more. The wicket 
had been changed so as to open from the stairs instead of the 
chamber. Through this, at evening, was set a bowl of soup and 
a roll. In the morning, a cup of coffee and a roll were put in, and 
the wicket was immediately closed. Inside the chamber, a tiny 
white curtain covered it. Occasionally it happened that they 
never saw the face of the person either coming or going. A 
policeman at the foot of the lane guarded it for them. When the 
occupant of the chamber came up, he put a bar across the archway, 
and no one else might pass. Occasionally some clergyman sent 
a tenant for the Lord’s Chamber. It was always occupied. The 
door fastened both outside and in ; but if the occupant wished to 
go away before the housemaid came to unbolt the door on the 
outside, there was a bell to pull. 

No questions were asked of any person who came there. The 
worst might come, but they must behave well while they stayed. 

One night an old man came up, leaning on his cane, and 
stopping every two or three steps. They saw his bent figure 
through the twilight, and sent Angelina down to open the door 
for him. Surely he would have no pride about being seen, even 
if she could recognise him in that dim light. He uttered not a 
word, but stepped slowly and laboriously over the threshold. 
When the girl carried the soup and bread, and thrust them 
through the wicket to the table underneath, she heard him praying 
in a trembling voice. 

Early the next morning his bell rang. She made haste to 
prepare the visitor’s coffee, and the bell rang again before she had 
reached him. She heard him trying to open the door, and went 
round to unbolt it for him. He staggered out with a strange look 
in his face, and went down the lane, almost falling. 

“Why do you not drink your coffee?” she asked. 

He did not seem to hear, but hurried on. 

She entered the room, and found that only a spoonful of the 
soup, and not a particle of bread, had been taken of the supper. 

The old man reached the street below, and lay down at the 
curbstone. The policeman who had sent him up the night 
before, saw that he was dying. 

“Why did you not stay there, when you felt so bad ?” he asked. 

“If I had died there, nobody could have slept in the bed 
to-night,” whispered the old man, and died with that act of charity 
on his lips and in his heart. 

Mrs. Percy and Clara sat on the roof one evening to see the 
sunset, and breathe the fresh air. It was the last of January ; but 
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the day was warm and still, and they had taken their four o'clock 
tea there al fresco. The balustrade hid them from all the nearer 
habitations, and the yet higher roof of the main body of the house 
hid them from the grounds of the adjoining villa. They were 
like the birds that flitted past, as far-seeing and as unmarked. 
All the air was gold, the western trees were fire, and the circling 
hills of Rome, seen over the edge of the parapet, were like dark 
faces that smile in spite of themselves at the sight of some 
beautiful object. The Esquiline held its campanile to catch the 
light, the Quirinal’s spreading palace grew golden, and the dark 
tower of the Capitoline glowed softly. At the other side, St. 
Peter’s dome was as full of light as if it were the transparent shade 
over a lamp, and the Apostles along its front seemed to move in 
that still radiance. 

The two ladies sat in silence in their arm-chairs, Clara reading 
a line of poetry now and then, some gorgeous bit of description 
of Browning’s, from which she glanced up at the scene, com- 
paring the two. 

Mrs. Percy sat looking at the western sky, which dazzled 
everything else out of her sight. A rich golden light, and an air 
at once soft and fresh—this was all that she saw or felt of the 
scene. Her face was calm and thoughtful, touched with a deep 
sadness, but stirred by no pain. She seemed to have placed her 
sorrows in that light, as if it were the light of Eternity shining in 
over the horizon of Time, and to be contemplating their higher 
and more perfect meaning. 

All was so still that a light step that care up the lane, displac- 
ing a small stone now and then, was distinctly heard. Clara rose, 
and went to the parapet to look over. A little boy was standing 
near the house, looking about as if in search of someone. She 
dropped a pebble down to attract his attention; and when, seeing 
her, he held up a slip of paper, she beckoned him to come up. 

In a few minutes he appeared in the /oggia, a boy of ten years 
of age, maybe; rather poorly dressed, but not ragged ; pale and 
thin—a sorrowful-looking child, with thick fair hair dropping over 
his forehead, and a pair of blue eyes looking out from under the 
loose rings. He stood looking solemnly from one to the other— 
from the tall lady in black, who sat so bathed and isolated in 
light, and who neither heard .nor saw him, to the young girl in 
her purple dress and white shawl, who came toward him. 

She took the paper he silently held out to her, and read it ; 
“I recommend a child to your charity to-night,” wrote a clerical 
acquaintance of Mrs. Percy. “To-morrow I shall put him in an 
asylum.” 

Clara gave the note to her aunt, who put up her eye-glasses 
and read it; then turned to see who had brought it. Her eyes 
were yet full of the dazzling western light, and she did not see 
him clearly. He stood motionless there against the sky, like an 
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old picture of a child painted on a gold background. He seemed 
slightly faded, as the picture might, in his clothes, his face, his 
hair; but out of these dull colours shone a pair of large bright 
eyes, glowing upon her, as she looked, like two azure stars. 

“Come here, child!” she exclaimed, and leaning forward in her 
eagerness, took his arm to draw him closer. She took his small 
chin in her hand, and lifted his face. Tears rose into her eyes. 

“Do you not see, Clara?” she said, the tears dropping down 
her face. “Look at those beautiful eyes, and tell me if they are 
not like Azs ?” 

They were indeed, in form and colour; and perhaps the mother 
had seen her son look up at her with the same solemn gaze in 
his younger days—that solemn childish gaze which is so strange, 
and which the child never explains. But the sparkle, shy or 
laughing, or dazzling, of the eyes of Francis Percy’s manhood was 
not there. 

Still, the resemblance was enough to make both the women 
weep. Clara leaned on the back of her aunt’s chair, with a 
caressing and soothing hand dropped on her shoulder, and listened 
while the boy told his story to them with Scriptural brevity. 

“T lived in the Campagna, with my brother Pietro and my 
stepfather. All the rest were dead. Pietro was good to me. 
He was twenty years old. My stepfather beat me, and Pietro 
took my part. They were going to some town to work—I don’t 
know what town—and my stepfather drank too much wine, and 
began to beat me. Pictro took my part,and they fought. Pietro 
‘ struck my stepfather, and he fell. He was drunk, and he fell 
hard, so that he died. Then Pietro was tried, and put in prison 
to stay eight years, and a man took me to Naples to live with 
him. I stayed all summer, and worked in his vigna. Last week 
I ran away, and came to Rome to see my brother. I walked all 
the way. When I got here, I went to the prison to see Pietro.” 

He stopped. There seemed to be something in his throat. 
He put his hand to the loose shirt-binding, and loosened it yet 
more. 

“Well, you saw him?” Mrs. Percy said, gazing fixedly at the 
child. 

The something in the child’s throat grew larger. Great tears 
rushed into his eyes, in spite of his efforts to restrain them. 

“No,” he replied, in a voice that could not rise above a hoarse 
whisper. “He was—he was ” he stopped again. 

“Not dead!” Mrs. Percy cried out, as if he spoke of her own 
son. 

The boy burst into tears, and the sobs that had been choking 
him found voice. , 

Mrs. Percy drew him to her breast, and kissed and soothed him. 

When he went to bed that night, her hand smoothed his pillow. 
She herself carried him his breakfast. And when he went to seek 
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the priest who was to find him a refuge, she went with him, and 
did not return till she knew that he was to be well cared for. 

“Clara,” she said then, “I do not believe that my boy is dead. 
I am sure that he is not. It seems to me as if those eyes, so full 
of life, though so sorrowful, were sent here to tell me that Francis 
still is alive. Such lights are not made to be quenched so 
quickly.” 


CHAPTER XXIJI.—CAPTAIN PELLETIER. 


THE passion of love is almost always a graft, and there is no 
better stock than compassion to produce a quick growth, especially 
in the heart of awoman. The duration of such a love is, how- 
ever, another question ; for compassion is good only to begin, 
not to sustain. God alone can forever pity without despising. 

Clara Danese was by no means an impressionable young 
woman. She had supposed that she should marry sometime, 
after a thorough acquaintance with the gentleman; but she wished 
to put the time off a long while, and to treat the whole matter 
with the deliberation it merited. 

Her cousin had taken her by surprise. He had aroused an 
enthusiastic compassion and admiration; but that she should 
ever love him other than as a cousin and friend had never 
occurred to her till his own manner suggested it. 

Those blue eyes that sought hers, and waited for a smile to 
light in them an answer; the little confidences which she was 
made to understand had never been given to another; the 
whispered compliments, where the tones of the lover spoke 
through the cousin’s mask—all those countless, subtle indications, 
impossible not to understand, while perfectly easy to pretend not 
to understand, must have either pleased or displeased her. They 
had not displeased her. It was a pleasant masquerade to have 
love take this beautiful guise, and ask nothing of her. 

Yet she had too much honesty and good sense not to ask some- 
thing of herself, and there arose no unfavourable answer to her 
question. It was all so different from anything that she would 
have expected, yet it was charming. She had not expected a 
romance in her life: but here was a romance. 

She was not in love with the dear boy, she thought, and his 
evident partiality for her might be only a momentary exaltation 
of cousinly affection, and of gratitude for services which he fancied 
she had done him ; but if, later, he should love her, it would 
surely not be difficult for her to love him. 

Still, with all this uncertainty, there was a sort of certainty: for 
that Francis would so plainly indicate his affection for her unless 
he were sure of himself, would not have seemed possible to her. 
The Daneses were a singularly high-minded and honorable 
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family, and had been fortunate in their associates; and they would 
have excluded a flirt, either male or female, from their intimacy 
as unhesitatingly as they would have excluded a thief. 

If, in the last weeks they spent together, his manner had 
changed slightly, she had thought nothing of it. He was simply 
more occupied and tired. 

His departure had been a severe shock. She could not under- 
stand it, and could not imagine any explanation which would 
set him in a clear light. Think of the matter as she would, he 
stood guilty of gross discourtesy and unkindness. No question 
of money, unless it had been a choice between absolute poverty 
and absolute wealth, would have seemed to her a sufficient 
motive for such a desertion. She had not been taught to place 
money before all other things. Only one possibility had seemed 
to her calculated to excuse him. If his affection for her had been 
such as to make any degree of dependence on her a burden too 
great to be borne, that would have been a fault to merit a very 
terrible blame. And, finally she had almost settled into this 
belief. It was probable, too, that her aunt had mentioned her in 
that letter written in the height of her displeasure, and had stung 
his sensitive pride still more by alluding to his obligations. 

Into all this contusion of doubt, and excuses, and wounded, 
yet fascinated tenderness, death had dropped like a thunder- 
bolt. 

For awhile she knew nothing of her own grief, she was so 
occupied with that of the mother. She felt her heart bleeding, 
but did not count or analyse its drops, except to know that no 
bitterness of self-reproach mingled with them, while she listened 
to the self-reproaches of her aunt. These were vague, for Mrs. 
Percy guarded jealously the secret of her son’s downfall. 

“ Never reproach nor banish one you love, no matter what he 
may do!” the mother had cried out. “ Forgive and pity every- 
thing. Never sit in judgment on one you love, nor allow another 
to do it in your presence. For love is made to cover faults, to 
hope and trust, and be patient. The outside world will judge, 
and be harsh enough. Love should never be harsh.” 

“ But sometimes it may be a duty to blame,” Clara said, think- 
ing to console. 

“It is never love’s duty : that has another mission,” Mrs. Percy 
sobbed out passionately. “ You judge, you condemn, you punish, 
and suddenly death snatches your victim away from you, and 
you are left to see how false and cruel you have been. Oh! the 
world will do all the cruelty that is necessary ; but love is made 
to love, and nothing else. Beware how you ever join the world 
against your own! One who does it deserves to be deserted in 
her utmost need.” 

Later, when the storm of grief had subsided to a calm, and it 
seemed as if comfort were coming, then Clara could allow herself 
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to transpire, and the image of her cousin to take its place in her ‘ 
personal life. 

Idealized, crowned with immortal youth and beauty, it slowly 
took shape and floated to its niche, the central and the largest of 
her life. 

Francis had wished to marry her ; he had hinted it more than 
once in words as well as in actions, and she had not repulsed 
him. A smiling silence, a gentle, evasive word, or a laugh, had 
been her sole answer, and there was no other required. She 
looked on herself now, therefore, as in some sort bound to him, 
bound to mourn for him almost as a widow, though unknown to 
the world as such—unknown as such even to his mother. 

She was not heartbroken, but she was cruelly pained and 
shocked. Something bright had gone out of her life, which 
would forever be more sad, missing it ; which would forever, she 
thought, reject other love because of it. What could life give to 
her in the future to equal this fresh and beautiful dream, airy and 
fleeting as the colour of morning, or the rainbow on the cloud ! 

She had even a fanciful idea of wearing mourning. Her father 
had requested that she should wear black for him only three 
months, and put on colours again in three more—he would gladly 
have prohibited her wearing black at all—and when they reached 
Paris, it had been her intention to lay aside mourning. Instead 
of doing so, she had added violet and purple to her black and 
grey. Only herself knew the meaning of it—herself and Francis, 
she thought—and she pleased herself with many a fancy on the 
subject. She was wearing for him the colours of twilight and of 
violets ; she was tempering the rose of love with the blue of 
faithful remembrance. 

Mrs. Percy, always wearing black, had persistently refused to 
wear mourning. “To put on mourning is to give him up,” she 
had said, even in the days when she had given up hope. There 
are griefs and terrors which we cannot bear to have set plainly 
before us, which we affect to discredit even when most we believe 
in them. 

So while the mother looked at her loss askance, with terrified 
eyes, and only lived by snatching at every distraction which 
could hide it from her, the maiden learned to wear her grief 


**like a hat aside, 
With a flower stuck in it.” 


A crowd of people came to see them in their quiet retreat on 
the Janiculum. There were the pleasant foreign residents— 
American, Irish, and English—who had stopped so long in the 
sunny clime of Italy as to have acquired something of a native 
flavour, without, however, losing their soundness. There was the 
sprinkling of respectable Italians who adore all English-speaking 
people ; and there was the endless procession of beggars of every 
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grade, more insatiable than the locusts of Egypt, who swarm 
around the pockets of forastiert with their ravenous and unblush- 
ing petitions. Artists, bad, worse, and worst; founders of 
charities which other people were to support, and people aspiring 
to found such charities ; ladies and gentlemen who had in their 
houses objects of art which they were anxious to dispose of for some 
sublime reason—they all came, or sent their wares. Cracked old 
pictures, only less hideous in age than they had been in their 
freshness, because a part of them had pealed off; spick-and-span 
new antiquities, with the wear of centuries carefully picked off, 
and the mould of centuries carefully stuck on, tame and soulless 
modern copies of the antique—all these at enormous prices, came 
pouring into the house like the animals into Noah’s Ark ; and 
once in, it was a serious affair to get them out. The benevolent 
rich came to beg for the poor, and the poor came to beg for 
themselves. Genteel-looking people came to do them the most 
surprising courtesies, and to offer every service in their power, 
then asked for money; pious people asked their prayers, pre- 
sented them with relics, and demanded backsheesh. It was an 
Inferno. 

The ladies complained gently to their friends, who laughed at 
them. 

“What! you think it necessary to be civil!” said one. “On 
the contrary, you need not hesitate to give a very decided and 
plain refusal to the grandest personage who may beg of you ; 
and, indeed, nothing else will answer. Be sure, they have no 
delicacy to wound in the matter. They worship money with un- 
divided souls. In other countries money is worshipped, but other 
considerations may sometimes interfere. In Rome the golden 
calf has not a rival.” 

Among their acquaintances toward the last of the winter was 
one who at first interested them so little that they received him 
merely with civility, wondering much why he continued to come. 
He had sought an introduction to them, and he persisted in cul- 
tivating their acquaintance, showing an extraordinary friend- 
liness which at length won from them a certain surprised return. 

Captain Pelletier was French, and had been a captain in the 
Papal Zouaves. He was a little, bald-headed man of fifty years, 
very talkative and vivacious, yet very serious, except when, from 
enthusiasm, he became hysterical, and laughed with tears in his 
quick-glancing, pale-blue eyes. His somewhat expanded nostrils 
scented the battle afar off, and he was always expecting war. 
His time was passed in running between Paris, where his home 
was, and Rome, where he paid for a room the year round, in 
order that it might be always ready for him, and he always 
ready to defend the Pope. He read all the newspapers ; he 
started up and ran to look out the window at every sound ; he 
talked in mysterious tones, his eyes very round, of rumours of 
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wars, of plots and revolutions, and he believed that the Roman 
police had their eyes on him, as, perhaps, they had. 

As brave as a lion, capable of any heroic action, if only his 
conscience approved the cause; chivalric and devoted ; the soul ot 
honour, brimming with enthusiasm and burning with desire to 
distinguish himself, was Captain Pelletier. For the rest, a very 
little absurd. He was religious, too, with an earnest and simple 
faith beautiful to see, since it governed his actions. With him 
piety was not blown off in noisy steam, while the engine of his 
will stopped when it would, but it worked silently inward, and 
kept the machinery of his life going. 

Little by little they became intimate with him, wondering how 
they did so. They visited churches and shrines with him, and 
found his society both intelligent and edifying. He brought his 
newspapers and read to them, and confided to them his convic- 
tions that a general war was imminent, and what results would 
be likely to flow from it. 

“ But, what would you do if there were war all over Europe, 
Captain Pelletier?” Mrs. Percy asked. “You would wish to be 
in two places at once.” 

“If the Holy Father needed me, I should devote myself to 
him above all others,” replied the captain. “If not, I should be- 
long to France.” 

Mrs. Percy caught herself wishing that her boy had been a 
soldier. It was so fine to see a brave, devoted man, who loved 
something well enough to sacrifice his life for it. And the 
soldier’s life was spared where her son’s had been taken ! 

The captain saw her fine eyes grow dim, and that tremor came 
to her lip which he had learned to understand. 

“Madam,” he said earnestly, “pardon me if I am intrusive, 
but my sympathy for you will not allow me to remain silent. I 
have heard the story of your sorrow, and it seems to me that 
you have been too ready to give up hope. Think what strange 
chances have saved lives that were believed to be lost! You 
have no proof that your son is gone forever. Why not try to 
comfort yourself with the hope that he still lives and may yet be 
restored to you!” 

“Who has told you to say this to me?” she exclaimed, look- 
ing at him excitedly. “What do you know? What do you 
mean ?” 

“No one has told me to say anything to you,” he replied 
calmly. “I am inspired only by my own heart. I had a mother 
once—a saintly, devoted mother—and I was her only son. When 
I have seen your sorrow, I have thought of her. And I have 
wished to say a word of comfort to you. You must forgive me 
if it is intrusive.” 

The soldier’s eyes were full of tears, and he coughed loudly to 
clear his voice and call back his self-control. 
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Mrs. Percy was touched. “How could I consider your kind- 
ness and sympathy intrusive!” she said. “I find both comfort 
and trouble in it. I have not given my son up, yet I cannot say 
that I hope. Hope troubles me, because it makes me wish to 
go in search of him. And to resign hope is almost to resign life. 
I try not to think.” 

“Tt is best so,” the captain replied. “Try not to think, but do 
not allow yourself to despair.” 

Mrs. Percy had not liked to speak of her grief to Clara, since 
she could not speak with perfect openness, and the subject was 
almost never referred to between them. But she felt a necessity 
to speak with this sympathizing stranger, who had no claim on 
her confidence. 

“ This little charity I do in receiving a poor person every night 
is my only real consolation,” she said. “I imagine that I am 
doing it for my son. In each of these pitiful objects I think that 
I comfort him. When one of them blesses me, I whisper ‘God 
bless my Francis! When I see one of them coming up the 
path, a shadow out of the darkness of life, I say: ‘May my son 
come to me out of that darkness! I pray for him so—God per- 
mits me to pray so for him—that I cannot believe it is in vain. 
Sometimes as I call for him, it seems to me that I could touch 
him if I should stretch my hand out. Every day when this poor 
stranger has gone away, I go down to the chamber where he has 
slept, and kneel beside the bed and pray for my son; and when 
I rise from my knees, I kiss the pillow where a friendless head 
has rested, and say, ‘May my son sleep well to-night! I forget 
that a poor, perhaps a filthy, creature has rested there, and fancy 
that it is my son’s head that has left its print in the pillow. Or 
if for a moment I shrink, I remember that it is at least some- 
body’s son or daughter that has been driven to seek such 
shelter, and that some mother’s heart would have ached when 
she looked at her infant, if she could have known what its life 
would have been.” 

While talking, Mrs. Percy had risen and stood gesticulating 
slightly, with a grace and passion that riveted her companion’s 
gaze. Tears gathered large and flashing in her eyes and dropped 
singly, like the first large drops of a tempest. Her voice, which 
trembled with the beatings of an oppressed heart, was soft, and 
the more moving because of its restraint. 

The soldier thought that he was listening to the story of 
Niobe. 

“In that chamber which I have dedicated to the Lord,” she 
said, “I kiss the Lord’s feet every day on the threshold. I re- 
mind him of Lazarus, whom he gave back to his sisters, and ask 
him if an only son is not more necessary to his mother. I 
promise patience and humility, if but joy may come at last. I 
search out my own shortcomings and try to repair them, that 
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the way may be smoother to the Lord’s feet when He comes to 
my heart. I remember that I never checked either my son’s 
pride or my own; and I sometimes think that it may be this 
very pride that is keeping him away from me. I can easily 
imagine it so; and the thought pierces me with a joy as sharp 
as if a sword were thrust through my breast.” 

She paused, her hands clasped on her breast, and strove to 
quiet herself ; for the sound of Clara’s voice was heard below. 
She had been out into the city with some friends, and had just 
come home. 

“ Madam,” Captain Pelletier said hastily, “it is not your con- 
fidence in your son’s return which has inspired mine, for I already 
felt that there is something yet for you to learn. Continue to 
hope, and God will not betray you.” 

Mrs. Percy was standing near a window when Clara entered, 
and Captain Pelletier was taking leave of her. She gave him 
her hand in parting, with her an unusual favour. “Come again !” 
she said. 

And when he went out, walking away through the villa with a 
stiff, erect carriage, looking neither to the right nor the left, she 
looked after him. 

“That man interests me singularly,” she said to Clara. “I 
feel the most extraordinary confidence in him. I am sure that 
he is one of the best men in the world.” 


(To be continued.) 
i OOo —- 
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PACATA HIBERNIA; 07, a History of the Wars in Ireland during 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Taken from the original 
Chronicles. First published in London, 1633. Dublin: Re- 
printed by the Hibernia-Press Company, No. 1 Temple-lane, 
I8IOo. 





Concluded. 


IN that portion of our chapter of Irish history contained in the 
September number of Zhe Monitor, the narrative broke off at the 
point where Sir George Carew, Lord President of Munster, had 
got into his hands the two foremost chieftains of that province, the 
titular Earl of Desmond and Florence M‘Carthy More; the 
former through the treachery of the White Knight, stimulated by 
the promise of a bribe of £1,000; the latter through the breach 
of the queen’s safe-conduct and of his, the president’s, plighted 
word. Carew lost no time in ridding himself of the two men 
whose presence, above all others, he most feared, and of whose 
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rescue or escape he felt the most lively apprehension. Accord- 
ingly they were shipped, in secure custody, on the 17th August, 
1600, and in due course of transit lodged in the Tower of London, 
where, or in whose neighbourhood, they lingered in hopeless cap- 
tivity, one for a period of ten, and the other of thirty years, at 
which respective times death successively put an end to their 
protracted misery. 

The arrests were made not a moment too soon, and the temp- 
tation to treachery and breach of faith was irresistible to a man 
whose sole guide of conduct was expediency. From an early 
period in Elizabeth’s reign up to the time of which we write 
(1601), England had been engaged in a conflict—sometimes open 
and declared, at others underhand and disguised—with Spain. 
The motives which actuated the Spanish monarch were desire of 
empire, the hope to establish the supremacy of the Catholic reli- 
gion in Protestant England, and the thirst of vengeance for 
wrongs and insults inflicted on the commerce of Spain and her 
transatlantic possessions by the buccaneering captains of Eliza- 
beth. To these motives was added the wish to repay in kind the 
aid in men and money furnished to the king’s rebellious sub- 
jects in the Low Countries. On the other hand, Elizabeth was 
powerfully swayed by anxiety to preserve her crown and by ava- 
rice; her ministers, such as Walsingham, Burleigh, and Cecil, 
by zeal for the Protestant cause ; her generals, such as Leicester, 
Essex, and Sidney, by ambition and the love of military glory ; 
and her naval commanders, such as Drake, Gilbert, Raleigh, and 
Hawkins, by a hankering after adventure, prize-money and 
piracy. 

The conflict in question culminated in the despatch and dis- 
persion of the Spanish Armada in the summer of 1588, and the 
capture, sack, and burning of Cadiz by the English, under Essex, 
in the summer of 1596. In the year 1598, Philip II., once the 
husband of Queen Mary and afterwards the launcher of the 
Armada, died, and was succeeded by his son, Philip III., who in- 
herited all his father’s feelings and designs, without his father’s 
energy or intellect. It had long been considered, both in Eng- 
land and Spain, that Ireland was the vulnerable part of the 
queen’s dominions. The whole native population, headed by 
their chieftains, as well as a large proportion of the Anglo-Irish, 
were either in open insurrection or ripe for revolt—and, most 
surely, justly so! Their inheritances in lands, religion, laws, cus- 
toms and language, were at stake. They knew that they had no 
alternative between extermination and meek surrender of all 
that the heart of man holds dear. Tyrone and O’Donnell from 
the north, and the Earl of Desmond, with M‘Carthy More, from 
the south, sent repeated requests to the King of Spain for assist- 
ance in the struggle which they contemplated, and promised the 
support of a united and valorous people. The requests were 
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granted, but the promise was not wholly fulfilled, owing to the 
prompt action of Carew. That official, in a letter to the Lords of 
the Council in England, dated 13th June, 1601, thus describes the 
captured earl : “ He was,” so writes the President of Munster, “I 
can assure your lordships, the most potent Geraldine that ever 
was of any of the Earles of Desmond, his ancestors; and not this 
only, but it would be very dangerous to continue him prisoner in 
Ireland, being so beloved as he is.” And of Florence M‘Carthy 
the same writer, in a letter dated 5th August, 1600, says: 
“Within the province” (Munster) “itself, there is no man that 
can guide that service” (the rebellion) “ but Florence M‘Cartie, 
who like a dark cloude hanges over my heade, threateninge a 
storm to impeach our actions ; but yet (without foreign aydes), 
with the forces I have, together with other means which I will pro- 
cure, 1 dowt not but in a short tyme to make him humble him- 
self.” (The reader may with advantage consult both these letters, 
given in full at pp. 290, 320, in “The Life and Letters of Florence 
M‘Carthy.”) 

As we have seen, the president did procure the other means 
he alluded to in his last-quoted letter, with the result of having 
his two formidable antagonists lodged in the Tower of London, 
whereby, in all human probability, he saved from extinction the 
British power in Ireland. The betrayed chiefs were deported on 
the 17th August, 1601, and on the Ist of the following October 
the Spanish fleet of forty sail entered the harbour of Kinsale. 

A line drawn nearly due west from Kinsale to the harbour of 
Kilmacalogue, on the bay of Kenmare, would mark off the dis- 
trict which, surrounded on all other sides by the sea, was for the 
next eighteen months the scene of Carew’s operations, as re- 
counted in the second and concluding volume of the Pacata 
Hibernia. A few curious coincidences may here be noted. The 
two names, Kinsale and Kenmare, are Irish words, with an iden- 
tical meaning in English, namely, Head of the Sea.* Kinsale 
stands at the mouth of the Bandon, and that river and the River 
Kenmare (by Spenser called the Mayret) are celebrated by the 
poet in the “ Fairie Queen,” b. iv., c. ii., s. 44 :— 


“* There also was the wide embayéd Mayre, 
And pleasaunt Bandon, crowned by many a wood.” 


The first armament arriving from Spain entered Kinsale Har- 
bour on the Ist October, 1601, and was accompanied by the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, a Spaniard, raised to that dignity 
by the Pope ; the last succours received from Spain consisted of 
a ship laden with money and munitions, which cast anchor in 








* See Joyce’s ‘* Names of Places.” 
+ Joyce’s ‘‘ Essay on Irish Rivers” in the roth vol. of Trans. R.I.A. 
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Kilmacalogue Harbour on the 15th June, 1602, and brought as 
one of her passengers (to use the language of our author, p. 551) 
“Owen M‘Eggan, the Pope’s Bishop of Rosse, and his Vécarius 
Apostolicus.” 

All round the coast from Kinsale to the Bay of Kenmare, at 
the time of which we write, were fortified castles, the seats of 
Irish chieftains, and towns and villages situated upon the inlets 
of the sea. The castles have been long dismantled, their owners 
banished, and the descendants of the exiles are now filling high 
places in several Continental states, to remind us of what might 
have been had a different policy been adopted towards the 
native race of Irish gentlemen. No district of Ireland is more 
familiar to the tourist than that of which we are writing. It in- 
cludes Glengariff, Bantry Bay, Cape Clear, and Skibbereen: 
places first brought into prominence by the famine of ’46; but 
whose surrounding scenery—now sublimely grand, now softly 
beautiful—has since left an indelible impression on visitors from 
every part of the civilized globe. 

On the Ist day of October, 1601, as already noted, the Spanish 
fleet, numbering forty sail, entered the Harbour of Kinsale. On 
board were about 4,000 men of all arms, principally veterans. 
drawn from garrisons in the Low Countries and Italy, and 
now under the leadership of Don Juan de Aquila, one who had 
gained renown and high rank in the best military school of 
Europe. The harbour was commanded by the castle of Rin- 
corran, situated on its left side, and by Castle-ny-Parke (the site 
now occupied by Fort Charles) on the opposite side. No craft 
could enter if these two fortresses were furnished with guns and 
competent artillerists to work them. Before the Spaniards landed, 
the small British garrison, acting on instructions from head- 
quarters, evacuated Kinsale, and retired to Cork, which lies four- 
teen miles due north from the latter town. Thereupon the 
Spanish force disembarked, were well received by the inhabitants, 
headed by the sovereign (for such is the style and title of the 
chief municipal dignitary of that town), and as comfortably 
lodged as circumstances would permit. Don Juan at once took 
possession of the two fortresses at the entrance of the harbour, 
garrisoned them, and supplied them with materials for defence. 
To his dismay, however, not a single Irish chieftain came to greet 
him on his arrival. Inquiring after the Earl of Desmond and 
M‘Carthy More, he found that they were in the Tower of 
London ; and, in his perplexity, he wrote to King Philip a letter 
of a very desponding character, and not very complimentary to 
his Irish allies. The next step taken by Don Juan was to notify 
his arrival to the northern chiefs, Tyrone and O’Donnell. This 
notification was contained in the letter which we extract from the 
Pacata, where it is given in the original Latin, except the post- 
script, signed by Don Juan, which is in Spanish :— 
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$6 4 Letter from the Archbishop of Dublin and Don Fuan de Aquila unto Tyrone cud 
O'Donnell, 


‘© We have arrived at Kinsale, with the fleet and army of our King Philip. We 
anxiously look out every hour for your excellencies ; come then with all possible 
speed, and bring horses, of which we have very great need. As we have already 
written to you through another channel, we shall say no more than bid you farewell. 


** (Signed) BROTHER MATHEW, Archbishop of Dublin.. 
‘* Here we await your most illustrious Lordships, as we have fully written to you 
through another channel. 
** 12th October, 1601. 
** (Signed) Don JUAN DE AQUILA. 
**To the most Excellent Lords Don O’Neale and O'Donnell.” 


Shortly after landing, the Spanish commander, as_ before 
hinted, sent home an account of his proceedings and the attend- 
ant circumstances. <A few extracts from this document, written 
in the third person, and given in full at p. 341, will prove inte- 
resting to the reader. They complete the picture from the 
Spanish point of view, and are of unquestionable authenticity :-— 
“On the 1st of October, hee arrived at the Haven of Kinsale, and 
the day following Don Juan landed all his soldiers. The seat 
and foundation of Kinsale is in a side of a river, invironed in 
hils, and without any kind of defence, in so much as Don Juan is 
of the mind, if the enemy should come (to quarter himself neere 
his front), to try his fortune, because otherwise hee should not be 
able to make good the place So soon as Don Juan had 
lodged himselfe in the place, hee dispatched to the earles” (Tyrone 
and O'Donnell) “severall times, advising them of his arrivall ; 
yet in nine days that passed until I” (the bearer of Don Juan’s 
letter) “was dispatched into Spain, hee received no answer. 
There is from Kinsale to the place where the earles abide seventie- 
five leagues. . . . . The enemies have drawen together all their 
cattell and corne, and with their cavellrie breake all the mils ; and 
because we have no horse they presume to come up every day to 
our wals, . . . . insomuch that from without wee receive neither 
flesh nor any other thing, except some few cowes from the poore 
people of the place, which they sell rather to us because wee pay 
them what they demand ; yet within few days there would be no 
flesh had, by reason of the English who have engrossed and 
gathered the crets” (herds) “together, and burned the houses of 
the naturals.” 

Before concluding the survey of the Spanish position, a few 
more details, gathered from our author, must be added, in order 
to a have proper understanding of the position occupied by the in- 
vaders previous to their defeat and expulsion. It has been seen 
that when Don Juan first landed at Kinsale, he was not joined 
by a single native chieftain. Carew remarks, at p. 351 of his 
narrative : “It was generally expected that upon the first landing 
of the Spaniards, the greatest part of Munster would have pre- 
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sently relapsed, and have declared themselves Spanish ; but the 
president had so well established the province by the apprehend- 
ing of all the principals which he mistrusted, and by taking good 
pledges of the rest, that when the Lord Deputy came to Corke, 
he presented to him all the men of living and quality in the 
province, who stood firme untill the coming of supplies to Castle- 
haven, as hereafter you shall heare.” Early in December, a 
number of Spanish ships, bringing supplies and reinforcements to 
the number of 700 men, arrived at Castlehaven—a port about 20 
miles west of Kinsale—and at once the aspect of affairs changed. 
Again to quote the words of our author at p. 400: “ Untill this 
time none of the provincialls of Munster that had been either 
protected or pardoned relapsed ; but now upon the coming of 
these seconds to Castlehaven, Sir Finnin O’Driscall, and all the 
O’Driscalls; Sir Owen M‘Cartie’s sonnes, and almost all the 
Carties in Carbery ; Donnell O’Sullivan Beare, O’Sullivan More's 
eldest son, Donnell MacCartie, the Earl of Clan-Care’s base sonne, 
with all the Carties of Desmond; John O’Connor Kerry, the 
Knight of Kerry, all the protected and pardoned men in Kerry 
and Desmond, and all else from Kinsale and Limericke west- 
wards, joined both O’Donnell and the Spaniards ; whereat little 
wonder is to bee made, considering what power religion and gold 
hath in the hearts of men, both which the Spaniards brought with 
them into Ireland..... For testimonie of their truths, Donough 
O'Driscoll delivered unto them (the Spaniards) his castle at 
Castlehaven, which commanded the harbour; Sir Finnan 
O’Drischall (who never in the course of his whole life had been 
tainted with the least spot of disloyaltie) rendered unto them 
his castle of Donnished, at Baltimore, and his castle of Donne- 
long, in the island of Inisherkin, between which castles all 
entrances into that haven was debarred ; and Donnell O’Sulli- 
van surrendered unto them his strong castle of Dunboy, which 
absolutely commands Beare-Haven ; these three harbours being 
without all exception the best in the west of Munster.” 

Don Juan lost no time in putting the castles thus placed in 
his hands into a state of defence. He garrisoned them all with 
veteran troops, furnished them plentifully with artillery, engineers, 
and supplies of ammunition, and stores of all sorts. He further 
took into the king’s pay 620 Irishmen, whom he distributed in 
certain proportions among some of his new allies, to others of 
whom he gave various sums of money. We must now turn from 
the Spaniards, to pass in brief review the proceedings of their 
opponents. 

At the time when the invaders landed at Kinsale, Lord Mount- 
joy, the Queen’s Lord-Deputy, and Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster; were enjoying the hospitalities of the Earl 
of Ormond, and taking counsel together in the castle of Kilkenny. 
In the first part of this chapter on Ireland, a considerable space, 
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and perhaps too large a one, was devoted to a biography of Sir 
George Carew; a very few lines alone can be afforded to his 
chief, the Lord-Deputy. Charles Blount, a younger son of the 
sixth Lord Mountjoy, was originally intended for the bar, but, on 
some festal occasion, his handsome face and manly figure having 
attracted the notice of a too susceptible sovereign, he was com- 
pelled to relinquish the profession of the law and become a 
courtier. He gota place about the person of the queen, and 
probably the grant of some monopoly: the one to secure his 
presence in the antechamber, the other to support him in idle- 
ness. Like many another favourite, however, he pined under a 
most distasteful servitude, and without the queen’s licence—a 
mortal offence—he escaped to the Low Countries, and there, under 
the eye of Sir Philip Sidney, learned the arts of obeying and 
commanding, and the lessons of chivalry. Elizabeth severely 
reproved his desertion, and compelled him to return, under the 
threat of dire pains and penalties. Meantime his elder brother 
died, and he became Lord Mountjoy ; he fought a duel with 
Essex about some low intrigue, wounded him severely, and ever 
after was his bosom friend. For some reason—if indeed there 
be any reason in the case—he forfeited the favour of his royal 
mistress, who in consequence consigned him to that grave of so 
many reputations—the governorship-in-chief of Ireland. At the 
time of his coming over he was about forty years of age, 
and to the astonishment of his enemies, and, probably, dis- 
appointment of his friends, the apparently effeminate courtier 
proved himself an able statesman and consummate commander : 
one whom no danger could deter or hardship subdue. Elizabeth, 
with her own peculiar spite, kept perpetually—reader forgive the 
phrase—“ nagging” at him; but James I. appreciated his services 
and character, created him Earl of Devonshire and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and but for an unfortunate marriage with the 
notorious Lady Rich, whose divorce he occasioned, he might have 
died full of years and honours. As it was, he died in 1607, at 
the age of forty-five, of a fever brought on or aggravated by 
mental agony. Such was the man who at this momentous crisis 
ruled Ireland, and who now, in conjunction with his second in 
command, was suddenly startled by a despatch of Sir Charles 
Wilmot, from Cork, announcing that the Spaniards had come! 
Mountjoy was every inch a soldier, and a soldier born to com- 
mand. Without hesitation or delay, he despatched his lieutenants 
to Leinster and Ulster to gather together every available soldier, 
with orders to concentrate on Cork. He called on Lord Clan- 
ricarde (for some cause surnamed the “Sassenach”) to march to his 
assistance, and he summoned Sir Christopher St. Lawrence with 
the troops of the Pale. Urgent representations were forwarded 
to England, calling for reinforcements and showing the pressing 
necessity, Every call was responded to with alacrity. Mountjoy, 
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who on the receipt of the announcement of the invasion be- 
took himself to Cork, before long found himself at the head of 
four or five thousand men, and at once proceeded to the scene of 
action. For the benefit of southern readers we give the several 
stages of Mountjoy’s march from Cork to Kinsale. The first day 
he rested at the Owneboy, a river which discharges itself into the 
Cove of Cork at Carrigaline, and encamped on a spot about five 
miles north of Kinsale. His second day’s march brought him to 
Knockrobbin Hill, about a mile from the town ; and on third day 
he finally fixed his head-quarters on a hill called the Spittal, 
within musket-shot, as Carew describes it, of that place, which it 
overlooked. Here he awaited the arrival of artillery and battering 
trains, which were soon after disembarked at Oysterhaven, an 
inlet of the sea, running up in close proximity to the camp. His 
first care was to possess himscif of the two castles of Rincorran 
and Castle-ny-Parke, at the mouth of the harbour. This object was 
easily accomplished ; the fortresses were battered down—the 
Spanish portion of the garrisons were made prisoners, and the 
Irish portion butchered. The damage done to the forts being 
soon repaired, English soldiers were substituted for the Spaniards, 
and fresh cannon pointed from the walls. These measures, aided 
by two vessels of war lately sent from England, served completely 
to blockade the town from the sea-side. In the meantime large 
reinforcements had passed into the camp from all quarters. Lord 
Clanricarde, at the head of a numerous following, came from 
Connaught ; Sir Christopher St. Lawrence, with a large body of 
horse, brought a contingent from the Pale; and Lord Thomond 
arrived from England with several thousand fresh soldiers. In 
all Mountjoy could not have had less than 10,000, and probably 
had 12,000 men under his command. He was therefore enabled 
closely to invest the town on the land side, from Castle-ny-Parke 
on the west, to Rincorran Castle on the east bank of the river. This 
investment, however, was not completed until about the 1oth 
December, 1601. 

Before the last-mentioned day news arrived at the camp of the 
rapid approach of the northern army under Tyrone and O’ Donnell 
to the relief of the besieged. O’Donnell marched in advance with 
4,000 men, whom he led by a circuitous route and extraordinary 
forced marches to Castlehaven, where he effected a junction with 
the Spanish contingent of 600 men. Tyrone, by easier stages, 
conducted his forces southward until he encamped under cover of 
the before-mentioned hill of Knockrobbin, within less than a mile 
of the English camp. There he arrived on the 27th December, 
and was immediately joined by O’Donnell and the Spaniards. 
Carew gives the names of the chiefs who followed the banners of 
Tyrone and O’Donneéll respectively, in the following passage, at 
p. 379:—“There came into Mounster with O’Donnell these 
principall gentlemen of Ulster and Connaught, viz., O’Rourke, 
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MacSwiney ne Tuath, O’ Dogherty, O’ Boyle, the two MacDonoghes, 
MacDermond, O’Kelly, O’Birne, O’Connor Roe’s two sons, 
O’Donnell’s two brothers, Donnell O’Conner Sligoe’s_ brother, 
the two O’Flahertys, William Burke, brother to Redmond and 
Hugh Mostian ; besides of Munster men, the Lord of Lixnaw, 
John FitzThomas, brother to the counterfeit Earl of Desmond ; 
the Knight of the Valley, Dermod Moyle MacCarthy, brother to 
Florence, and many others; his whole number consisted neere 
unto 4,000 foot and 300 horse. This was related unto the presi- 
dent by one James Welsh, who was with O’Donnell, when he fled 
the encountering of the president’s forces”—of which incident 
more anon—*“he also affirmed that Tyrone had in his armie 
MacGenis, MacGuior, MacMahon, Randal MacSorley, O’Neale, 
and all the chiefs of Ulster, with their forces.” 

The following then appears to have been the relative positions 
of the belligerents on the 27th December, 1601. The Spaniards, 
4,000 strong, were closely besieged, by sea and land, in the town 
of Kinsale; the English army, numbering 10,000, lay within 
musket range all round the beleaguered town ; whilst the Irish 
army of about 8,000 men, encamped within a mile of the English 
quarters, besieged the besiegers. 

To compare small things with great, this siege of Kinsale bears 
a striking resemblance to the modern one of Sebastopol. It was 
undertaken during a winter of extraordinary severity. The be- 
sieging force was itself besieged by a numerous host ; there were 
daily and nightly sallies from the town and encounters in the 
trenches, and the varying fortunes of the combatants, and the 
exploits of the leaders on both sides, are recorded in the pages 
of Carew, and of Fynes Moryson, Lord Mountjoy’s private secre- 
tary, with a graphic power and minuteness of detail not surpassed 
by the war correspondents of the London journals. We must be 
content to refer the reader, curious in such matters, to the two 
authors just named, for the details of the siege. The catastrophe 
alone can be here described, and that very briefly. 

At the time we have now reached, the English army were in 
the greatest straits ; they had suffered enormously from sickness 
and the severity of the weather ; they had but six days’ supplies 
of food for the men, and scarcely any fodder for the horses. 
Their position is thus described in Carew’s narrative, p. 457. 
“Furthermore how needful it was to embrace this award” (he is 
referring to the capitulation granted to Don Juan), “ may clearly 
be seene by whosoever considereth the state of our armie, almost 
utterly tyred; how full of danger and difficultie it was to attempt 
a breach, defended by so many hands; how long time it might 
have cost us (if wee had lodged in the breach) before wee had 
carried the towne, being full of strong castles ; how her majestie’s 
ships, and others being in the harbour, should have been forced 
speedily to forsake us for want of victualls; how ourselves were not 
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provided for above sixe days at the time ofthis parley ; that wee had 
neither munition, nor artillerie but for one battery, in one place 
at cnce, five of our pieces being before crazed ; and finally, that 
if wee had missed of our purpose the whole country had been 
hazarded.” Further on, at page 631, the same pen writes: 
“ Kinsale was bought at so deare a rate (as while I live), I will 
protest against a winter siege, if it may be avoided. I do speak 
within my compasse ; I do verily beleeve that at that siege, and 
after the sickness were gotten, we lost above sixe thousand men 
that dyed.” The foregoing observations refer to the 9th January, 
1602, the date of the capitulation. The battle, or rather rout, 
which preceded, occurred only six days previously, and they fur- 
nish ample reasons why the Irish army should have maintained 
an expectant attitude within its impregnable position, and con- 
tent itself with simply stopping the supplies. But Don Juan 
was importunate, O'Donnell impetuous, and in the result the 
cautious counsels of Tyrone were overborne. <A night attack on 
the English camp, to be seconded by a sally in force from the 
town, was resolved on. The night of the 2nd January, 1602, was 
fixed on for the operations. O'Donnell was to lead the van; the 
famous partisan captain, Richard Tyrrell, and Don Alonzo del 
Campo were to command the rear, where a body of Spanish 
veterans were posted ; and Tyrone in person took charge of the 
main body. Success depended, in great measure, on the secrecy 
of the movement, and on the possibility of surprising the enemy. 
Secrecy and surprise were put out of the question by the treachery 
of an officer high in command in the Irish force. It is painful to 
have to record the fact ; it shall at least, however, be done not in 
our own words but in those of the traitor’s accomplice, Sir George 
Carew :—“ Tuesday,the two-and-twentieth of December” (1st Janu- 
ary, 1602,new style),“ Brian MacHugh Oge MacMahon,a principal 
commander in the Irish army, whose eldest son, Brian, had many 
years before been a page in England with the Lord President, 
sent a boy unto Captain William Taffe, praying him to speake 
unto the Lord President to bestow upon him a bottle of agua vite, 
which the president for old acquaintance sent unto him; the 
next night, being the three-and-twentieth” (2nd January, n.s.), 
“by the same messenger hee sent him a letter, praying him to 
recommend his love unto the president, thanks for his agua vite, 
and to wish him the next night following to stand well upon his 
guard, for himself was at the councelle, wherein it was resolved, 
that on the night aforesaid (towards the brake of day), the Lord 
Deputie’s campe would be assaultted both by Tyrone’s armie 
(which lay at their backs) and by the Spaniards from the towne, 
who upon the first alarme would be in readiness to salley, where- 
upon the Lord Deputy gave orders,’ &c. Fynes Moryson, as 
before stated, was Lord Mountjoy’s private secretary, and attended 
on him as a chronicler of events ; he goes ever the same ground 
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as Carew does in the Pacata Hibernia, and gives us a second 
edition of the same proceedings. His account in his History of 
Ireland, vol. ii., page 45, is as follows :—“ This evening, one of the 
chief commanders in Tyrone’s army having some obligations to 
the Lord President, sent a messenger to him for a bottle of 
usquebagh (Irish for agua vite), and by a letter wished him that 
the English army should that night be well upon their guard, for 
Tyrone meant to give upon one camp and the Spaniards upon 
the other, meaning to spare no man’s life but the Lord Deputy’s 
and his.” The Four Masters, under date an. 1601, page 2283, 
vol. vi., refer to the same subject as follows :—‘“ Some assert that 
a certain Irishman had sent word and information to the Lord 
President that the Irish and Spaniards were to attack him that 
night, and that therefore the Lord President and the queen’s 
army stationed themselves in the gaps of danger.” 

We have been careful to give the original authorities for this 
woeful charge of treachery against Brian MacHugh Oge 
MacMahon, as it is one that should not be made except on the 
surest grounds. It is to be observed that the Four Masters, 
who allude to it merely as a rumour, wrote from a distance, and 
before it was authenticated by the unexceptionable testimony of 
Carew and Fynes Moryson. No one can gainsay these two 
witnesses ; they wrote of what they were personally cognizant, 
and attested a fact against their own interest and the fame of 
Mountjoy, which would have been enhanced had he not owed 
his victory to as vile an act of treachery as ever was recorded. 
The result of that act may be foreseen. The English com- 
mander took his measures with skill and courage. The Irish 
army instead of surprising were surprised, and were caught in 
an ambuscade ; at the first charge they broke in panic and fled 
pell-mell ; two thousand kerne strewed the field ; the Spaniards, 
who alone made a stand, were all captured or slain, and Tyrone 
fled northward, never more to make head against the English 
government. O’Donnell made his escape to Spain, where he 
was received with great honour, and died after a short exile ; but 
it will be remembered that one of his name and race filled a con- 
spicuous place in that kingdom within living memory. The 
famous Richard Tyrrell, after many a hard struggle, at last suc- 
cumbed, but without a stain upon his escutcheon. He ultimately 
submitted, was pardoned and pensioned. O'Sullivan Beare, at 
the winding up of his narrative, says at p. 257: TZzrellus, 
Guliemus Burkus, et alii ad Anglos se conferunt, impunitatem et 
stipendium pacti”—“ Tyrrell, William Burke and others went 
over to the English, were pardoned and pensioned.” 

Of the English, only one, “ Sir Richard Greame’s cornett,” was 
killed, and four or five common soldiers wounded. One man 
alone was marked out for special honour, the Earl of Clanricarde, 
who was knighted on the field of battle. The cause assigned for 
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this distinguishing mark of favour was “that with his own hand 
he killed twenty Irish kerne, and cried to spare no rebel.” Carew 
pithily remarks, p. 421: “ There were some of the Irish taken 
prisoners, that offered great ransomes, but presently upon their 
bringing to the campe, they were hanged.” ‘This scene in the 
drama may be fitly closed by a short extract from Sir George 
Carew’s letter to the queen, given at p. 453 :— 


** Sacred Majestie—Now that it hath pleased the Omnipotent Director of all things 
to blesse you with a happie victorie over the malicious traytors and forraine enemies, 
which endeavoured with all their forces to draw from your Imperiall Crowne this 
realme of Ireland... Iam emboldened, etc. ... When your Majestie employed me 
in this service, I then feared it was (as I now understand it to be) a secret punish- 
ment from God for my sins. . . . Wherefore, most gracious sovereign, commiserate 
my exile, and let me, your poor servant (rich in faithe and loyaltie unto you) bee 
partaker of other’s happiness. But if I be not capable of such abundant grace in so 
great measure (which my soul desires), yet let my humble suite thus far prevail, that 
in your princely favour you will be pleased to give me leave for a few months to be- 
hold that Majestie which is envyed, but not equalled by any worldly prince. From 
your Majestie’s City of Cork, the nineteenth of Jan., 1601 (n.s. 29th Jan., 1602). 

** Your sacred Majestie’s 
** Vassall and creature, 


** GEORGE CAREW.” 


But to return to Kinsale. Six days after the battle (if battle 
it can be called), Don Juan capitulated. The articles of capitu- 
lation were signed on the 11th January, 1602. The Spaniards 
marched out with all the honours of war; their transport to 
Spain was provided for, and on the 26th March in the same year, 
after a prevalence of contrary winds which delayed their de- 
parture, the last of the invaders sailed from the shores of Ireland. 
The number of Spaniards who thus flitted amounted to 3,200, 
but along with them were deported a vast crowd of Irish families, 
some of them the te of the native gentry. The list of the 
transported occupies six pages of the Pacata, and will repay 
perusal. With Kinsale, Castlehaven and Baltimore were eva- 
cuated and surrendered by Don Juan. Dunboy would have 
shared the same fate, but that its owner, O’Sullivan Beare, ex- 
pelled the Spanish garrison by force, and replaced them by his 
own followers, thus postponing for a few months the destruction 
of his stronghold. 

Here we must close this chapter of Irish history, though the 
materials from which it is taken are far from being exhausted 
We should like, for instance, to lay bare before our readers 
Carew’s plot to assassinate John Fitz-Thomas—the distinguished 
brother of the Earl of Desmond—and the cause of its failure ; 
also his more successful exploit of purloining the letters of Don 
Juan, at the time the latter was the guest of the Lord Deputy. 
Both incidents are narrated with an expansiveness, a raciness, 
and dry humour, which show how dead the writer must have 
been to all sense of honour or gentlemanly feeling. It would 
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also, doubtless, amuse the reader if we could fitly describe the 
famous chase of the Lord President, at the head of 3,000 men, 
after O'Donnell, at the head of 4,000, on the march of the latter 
from the north to the relief of Kinsale—how Carew went by 
forced marches from the camp to Cashel, and blocked up the 
only known passes to the south; how O'Donnell, who was 
bivouacking at Holy Cross, only four miles off, started by night, 
and crossing Slieve Phelim by a frost-made road over bogs and 
quagmires, passed by the abbey of Owney, nor ever halted till he 
reached Croome Castle—“a march,” says our author, “ which, 
without any rest, was above two-and-thirtie Irish miles, the 
greatest march with carriage (whereof hee left much on the 
way) that hath been heard of ;” how O'Donnell went on 
and on, through “ the straights of Connello,” the defiles of Mus- 
kerry, the glens of Carbury, until he reached Castlehaven ; and 
how the discomfited English commander returned to the camp 
before Kinsale, sneering at the light-footedness of the Irish chief- 
tain. Something, too, might be said of Lord Thomond’s march 
into Carbury at the head of 2,000 men, as avant-courier to the 
Lord President on his way to Dunboy. The instructions issued 
‘by Carew to Thomond on this occasion are too characteristic to be 
entirely passed over ; so we give two short specimens of the Lord 
President’s ten commandments, taken from p. 517: “ The service 
you are to perform is to doe all your endeavour to burne the rebel’s 
corne in Carbery, Beare and Bantry, take their cowes, and to use 
all hostile prosecution upon the persons of the people as in such 
cases of prosecution is accustomed... .. The capital rebels that 
are to resist you are O’Sullivan and Tirrell ; your lordship must 
leave no means unessayed to get them alive or dead. The way 
(in my judgment) how that service may bee effected I have already 
made known to your lordship.” The words we have italicised are 
ominous, when coming from a man who scrupled not to use the 
weapon of the assassin, or to break his plighted word when it 
suited his purpose. The famous siege of Dunboy, and the subse- 
quent marvellous march of O'Sullivan Beare from the wilds of 
Glengarriff to O’Rourke’s country in the north, have been often 
celebrated in prose and verse, and need not here be more than 
mentioned. The narrative of both events, however, in the Pacata 
Hibernia, is sure, if perused, to interest and instruct the student 
of Irish history. 

I regret, indeed, that want of space forbids me to dwell on the 
animus displayed by Carew throughout his pages against the 
priests brought in contact with him. They contain ample mate- 
rials for a small volume, which might not inaptly be called 
“Carew’s Martyrology.” For instance, almost at the opening of 
his book, at p. 44, he speaks of “that infamous Jesuit, Archer ;” 
towards the close, at p. 661, he writes: “Owen MacEggan (the 
Pope’s Apostolical Vicar, so often mentioned), with his sword 
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drawn in one hand and his portius* and beades in the other, came 
boldly up to the sword, and maintained a hot skirmish until he 
was slaine with a shot. .... There was slaine in that service 
(besides Owen MacEggan, who was of more worth than all the 
rest) above 120 rebels. . ... There was also taken a Papist 
priest, being, as it seemed, a chaplain to MacEggan, whom the 
president shortly after caused to be executed in Corke ;” and in- 
tervening between these extracts the following passages occur in 
| connection with the siege of Dunboy : “ A fryer, born in Youghal, 
named Dominicke Collins, who had been brought up in the warres 
| of Fraunce, and there under the League had been a commander 

of horse in Britany (by them called Captain Le Branch), came 
forth and rendered himselfe, the sun being by this time set; .. . 
the fryer, in whom no penitence appeared for his detestable 
treasons, nor yet would endeavour to merite his life either by 
discovering the rebels’ intentions (which was in his power), or by 
doing of some service that might deserve favour, was hanged at 
Youghall, the town wherein he was born.” Taylor, another friar, 
also captured at Dunboy, was shortly after carried prisoner to 
Cork and “ hung in chaines.” 

We have now brought this strange eventful history to a close. 
The fairest opportunity that offered since the English Conquest 
of saving the Irish gentry from extermination or expatriation, 
their estates from confiscation, and their religion from oppression, 
was lost in great measure through the treachery of one of Ireland’s 
own sons, Brian MacHugh Oge MacMahon. We have no clue 
to his identification, but that he was a principal commander 
under Tyrone ; and we do not purpose to hunt him out. The 
great moral to be drawn from the work before us is well expressed 
by the poet, Spenser, who though himself part and parcel of the 
system, and a participator in its ill-gotten goods, wrote probably 
under the influence of the scenes he witnessed the following 
matchless lines :— 


**O sacred hunger of ambitious minds 
And impotent desire of men to reign ! 
| Whom neither dread of God, which devils binds, 
Nor laws of men, that common-weales containe, 
Nor bands of nature, that wild beasts restraine, 
Can keep from outrage and from doing wrong, 
Where they may hope a kingdom to obtaine, 
No faith so firm, no trust can be so strong, 
No love so lasting then, that may enduren long.” 
Fairie Queen, b. v., C. Xii., s, I. 


The Castle of Dunboy was blown up, not a stone was left upon 





| * This word signifies breviary. Spenser uses the word portesse in this sense 
| according to the glossary. 


‘* And in his hand his portesse still he bare, 
That much was worne, but therein little redd.” 
Fairie Queen, 1st bk., 4th can., sta. 19. 
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a stone, and its site is now obliterated. But—strange irony of 
events !—not far from where it once frowned over the harbour’s 
mouth, close by the spot where Carew landed his battering train, 
and probably on the very spot where he hanged the fifty-three 
survivors of the garrison, now peacefully smiles upon the wave- 
less bay of Castletown-Berehaven, a beautiful convent of the 
Sisters of Mercy, “to justify the ways of God to men.” 


THOMAS GALLWEY. 


THE REDBREAST’S STORY. 


A redbreast came to a cottage door, 
And, alack, for the redbreast’s singing ! 
For it told of winter, bitter and sore, 
When all the fowls were winging 
Their way where they who have the more 
To those with less are flinging 
Some scanty crumbs from their plenty’s store ; 
And Christmas bells were ringing. 


The redbreast said to a little child : 

“You cannot speak, I know, 

Your soul is white and undefiled, 
The far-off heaven’s glow 

Is on your face, so wise and mild, 
That nestles to breast, and so, 

Hear why, in weather cold and wild, 
My breast hath such a glow! 


“ Away in the north, where the ice is dense, 

Where no foot ever falls, 

There lies a place of penitence, 
Whose thought each heart appals ; 

Where man must pay for each offence, 
And each cries loud and calls 

For aid, but none may win from thence 
Till God’s white angel calls. 


“ For ever amid the ice there burns 
A hot, unchanging fire, 
And therein lies each soul, and learns 
The fruit of hot desire 
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For evil ;—though the sufferer earns 
Relief, yet sorrow dire 

Is theirs, and all my loving turns 
To that dirge-chanting choir ! 


“For ever the men-folk have been good 
To me and my tiny kin, 
3ecause of the babes we buried in wood, 

And I know naught of sin ; 

But I know that they love us, and feed us with food 
When berries are sore to win : 

And love makes stronger ties than blood, 
So I pitied the souls therein ! 


“ And every day at the dawn I flew 

To a mountain cold and bleak, 

Where sprang a spring that never, I knew, 
The hot sun’s kiss might seek ; 

And one bright drop from the well I drew 
And carried it in my beak— 

I am so little—and this I threw 
Where fire its wrath did wreak. 





“ Oh, but the flames were hot and bright! 

Oh, but the air was cold! 

While all around was black, black night, 
And crashing ice-flces rolled 

Around me; but my weary flight 
Stayed not, both fain and bold 

I carried the water, that each lone wight 
Might sooner reach the fold. 


“T flew so far, and I flew so near, 
To help them to their rest, 
The flames flew out, all bright and clear, 
And scorched my nut-brown breast ; 
Yet shall I go—nor pain nor fear 
May stay my self-made quest ; 
Therefore I pray you, children dear, 
Let none my head molest !” 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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THE OPENING DOOR. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 


PART Lt. 


OF course it was not very often that James Curran was 
asked to Doherty’s. Once a month at the most he went there, 
but rarely when there was company, Dr. Doherty was a very 
good billiard player, and James’s ambition had been awakened 
by the skill of his friend. Most of the time under the attorney’s 
roof was spent by the young men at the greencloth. 

The game began to exercise a fascination over the apprentice. 
As he came home from Doherty’s his whole thought was given to 
the play of theevening. He reviewed this stroke and that, and 
ascertained how he should play one which he had missed if 
a position of the same kind should again arise. 

_ Doherty’s strong point was with the red at the side pockets. 
Of this Curran could make little, but never missed a walk through. 
Curran could do more at potting than Doherty ; but then Doherty 
Was supreme at all round canons. Curran felt quite confident 
that if he had only the advantage of frequent practice, he should 
be quite a match for his friend ; and surely no triumph could equal 
that of beating the doctor! Fancy being able to say tu one of the 
best players in the town: “Well, Doherty, how many do you want 
out of sixty-three ?” 

Opposite Dr. Hogan’s, and over a public-house, was the only 
public billiard-room in Cloneagh. It was here that James had 
got his first lessons in the art from Dr. Doherty. Hogan being a 
man of kindly and sympathetic disposition, allowed young Curran 
to run across for an hour or so in the day and play a game with 
his friend. But in addition to these games, the doctor played with 
the apprentice, the former had his own table at home, where he 
could practice or play at night, and usually did either. So that 
James had very little or no chance of getting up to his friend's 
proficiency. 

In the daytime no one in the town need be ashamed to visit 
and play at the public room, but at night no man of professional 
rank would think of going there. It was then the resort of, as Dr. 
Doherty scornfully said: “Counter-jumpers, barbers and pub- 
licans.” 

Notwithstanding the social ban under which the room by gas- 
light lay, James Curran often cast longing eyes at it on the 
evenings he had no opportunity of playing at Doherty’s. His home 

was comfortable, and his father kind and most indulgent. But 
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his home was dull. It was all very well to talk parochial politics 
now and then, to discuss the solvency of neighbours, and hear of 
the trials and triumphs of the grocery trade ; but to have to sit 
and listen night after night to such matters, when the gas was 
burning brightly, and the balls were chinking gayly in the 
billiard-room, became a little hard to bear. 

When he, James, went to Doherty’s of an evening, he had a 
cigar and a glass of wine or punch, and a game of billiards, and 
they did him noharm. His father did not object to this. Why 
might he not drop into the public room of an evening and smoke 
and play just one game?—he need not drink anything. Besides, 
looking on at the play of others was almost as good as playing 
oneself. Professional men did not go there in the evenings, it was 
true, but then he was nota professional man. When he had taken 
out his degrees he need not go there. 

His father had a theory about his coming home every night, 
and passing the evening with his family ; and had even gone so 
far on his way to secure this result as, while he, James, was a lad, 
to make home much more comfortable and social than usual. 
But then these means had been adopted when he was a lad, to 
secure a certain purpose—namely, his freedom from deceit, and 
his immunity from the temptations which beset youth. Both these 
objects had been attained. He was utterly aboveboard with his 
father, and he had been shielded from the dangers in the path of 
youth. Now he was a man—or at least very near it. <A fellow 
of his age ought to be able to take care of himself. Up to this 
he had done nothing to be ashamed of; and was it likely that he 
should fall into evil now, that he was becoming a man and had 
kept right so far ? 

James had still no knowledge of the world. His intercourse 
with it had been singularly limited. The very scheme on which 
he had been brought up of late had tended to give him confi- 
dence without experience, and a scorn of dangers whose very 
nature he was ignorant of. 

In the summer of that year, Dr. Doherty handed over his pa- 
tients to another physician of Cloneagh, and went away fora 
month’s holidays. 

By this time James Curran was a slave to billiards. Day and 
night he could think of nothing but canons and hazards. 

Meanwhile his father never suspected that the gamc itself exer- 
cised any charm upon his son. He believed that his son, like 
himself, was possessed of a social ambition, and that thi: game, 
harmless in itself,was a gentlemanly accomplishment, and one only 
followed by James as a means of making himself agreeable in the 
society of people such as it was the darling dream of his life to 
see his son moving among. Nothing unpleasant had resulted 
from the intimacy of the lad with Dr. Doherty. There had been 
no new betting transaction, and so far from the young man exceed- 
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ing his allowance, frequent offers of more money had been de- 
clined. 

But now, for the first time in his life, James Curran was deprived 
of what had become to him, not a recreation or a luxury, but a 
necessity. His stolid nature, a stranger to enthusiasm, was held 
in bondage by one over-mastering passion. Now suddenly was 
withdrawn from him the customary means of pursuing his fa- 
vourite occupation. For a whole month he could not handle the 
cue at midday, for there was no one to play with, and his chance 
of a game at Doherty’s father’s was also gone. During the day- 
time there was not even a marker over the way. As there was 
rarely any play until night, the marker did not come on duty until 
seven o'clock. 

For the first three nights after his friend had left, the lad came 
home restless and out of spirits. He was uneasy and discontented. 
His mother asked him if he were ill. No. His father told him 
if he too wished for a holiday while his friend was away, he might 
pack up and be off. He did not care to leave town. 

“ No doubt you are lonely after your friend, Dr. Doherty,” said 
the father on the fourth night, with a proud emphasis on the 
doctor’s name. “I think an hour’s walk would do you good. Go 
out for an hour or so, James. Let me see: it’s now half-past 
cight ; don’t be later anyway than ten. Then we can have a chat 
and a smoke when the walk has made you right.” 

In a dull, spiritless way James went out. He had no desire for 
a walk. He did not value life much at that moment. His head 
was big and his brain dull, and his view of life restricted. Up to 
his present age he had no want but one. On this night that want 
was strong upon him. 

In a dreary, listless way he left the house, and walked up and 
dewn the street. This did not mend his spirits or lessen his 
load. He looked up at the deep blue sky ; it was nothing to 
him but the uneventful sky that stretched above his unsatisfied 
heart. He looked at the comely houses that formed the street. 
They were to him only houses that had no means of affording ra- 
tional amusement of an evening. 

Lovers passed him by: he cared for no sweetheart. Men came 
out of public-houses : he wanted no drink. 

He turned out of the strect. He took no heed of whither he 
went. 

He could hear afar offthe military band playing in the barrack 
square : music had no fascination for him. He knew that the best 
people of the town were to be found walking to and fro in that 
square, and that if he went there the chances favoured his getting 
anod from the commander of the garrison; he had no care for 
gay throngs, no taste for military nods. No doubt Mrs. and Miss 
Doherty were there, but then his friend, the doctor, had gone away. 
He looked around. All the people he met seemed to be enjoying 
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themselves in one way or another. He alone wandered lonely and 
discontented. He did not want much. He did not ask impossi- 
bilities of fate. Very little would make him one of the happiest 
of men this evening. He had leisure and money enough to 
amuse himself, and the amusement he craved was blameless. His 
father knew he was fond of it, and did not reprove him. Only 
| once in his life had he done anything which he feared might 
H shock his father. Only once, and that was in connection with his 
| favourite pastime ; yet his father had not only shown no anger, 
but displayed approval. Now, what was the practical difference 
between playing by day and playing by night ? None. For he had 
played by night at Doherty's, and even lost money there, and 
yet his father had been rather pleased than offended. He had 
money in his pocket, and an hour to spare, and now 

“ Click—whirr—click, good stroke ! good canon ! "Fifty-six 
to fifty-nine !” 

Without design, the spirit of his fect had draw n him hither, 
under the windows of the billiard-room. 

The game was almost over. Perhaps the table was not yet 
engaged for the next game. Up there were light and laughter, 
and the fascinating game. At home, a room, dingy in com- 
parison, and nothing more interesting than the dry details of busi- 
ness or the recapitulation of worn-out gossip. He had an hour to 
spare yet. A whole hour! Time for two sixty-threes! Just 
t one game, and then he should go home. 


i + nd 

Withafirm step he went up the narrow, dark passage, ascended 
\ the stairs and entered the billiard-room. 

i About twenty young men sat smoking on the cushioned seats. 


The game had just been concluded, and as no one had engaged 
the table, the marker was in the act of turning down the gas with 
i the rest. Most of those present knew young Curran by sight, 
: and a few knew him personally. Looks and whispers were ex- 
| changed. All had heard of Billy Curran’s new system, and there 
was much surprise and interest to see the object of it. 
“Want a oo. sir?” asked the marker, pausing in his act of 
dimming the ga 

“Yes,” answ ered James, looking timidly around. He was not 
accustomed to be the object of observation to so large a number 
of people. “Will you play, Keily ?” he addressed one of his ac- 
quaintances among the smokers. 

Keily stepped down, and taking off his coat, answered in the 
affirmative. 

“What shall we play for ? 


SE SS 


a drink 2” asked Keily. 





eee 


, “T.don’t care for—for—for anything to drink,” stammered 
Curran, growing very shamefaced, and blushing violently as he 


spoke. 
“ Don’t be a babby, and disgrace your bringing up!” exclaimed 


Keily. 
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There was a titter among the smokers. Young Curran was 
not popular. It was considered he had been too highly favoured 
by fate and father, and that he was personally a stuck-up 
prig. Nothing could have been further from the fact than the last 
belief. 

“T really don’t care to drink,” said James, as he bent over the 
table to break and to conceal his confusion. 

“What! <A seasoned old toper like you refuse to play for a 
drink! Good heavens! What shall we hear of next! <A nice 
kind of son you are! Is that the way you show your thankful- 
ness to your father for his care in hardening your head? Why, 
you ought by this time to be able to drink us all under the table 
without turning a hair! But look here, I'll tell you what I'll do 
with you. We started level : I'll give you ten points out of sixty- 
three, and play you for a drink for the room.” 

“The room ” received this proposal with mingled laughter and 
cheers. 

“The least you may do is to pay your footing, Mr. Curran,” 
said Johnnie, the marker. 

“ Johnnie,” said Keily, as he missed an easy canon, “get up 
the drinks, and if I lick him, I'll take care he'll pay. Put him on 
ten points.” Then turning to Curran, he said, “what will you 
drink ?” 

By this time James was deeply absorbed in the game, and 
began to weary under the badinage, and in order to get peace, he 
said, “ punch.” What more harm, after all, was there in having 
something to drink over this game than over the same game at 
Doherty’s, or a dull chat at home? 

So the drink came, and before the first game was over it had 
disappeared. The game had taken only twenty-five minutes, 
there was plenty of time for another between that and ten o'clock. 
Keily had lost that game, and of course the price of the drinks, 
which caused no small amusement to “ the room,” and helped to 
put Curran in excellent humour. 

Keily demanded his revenge, another game with a similar 
wager. James could not refuse, he had plenty of time. The 
sense of victory, the cheering influence of the punch, and the 
knowledge that those around him were losing their prejudice 
against him, all helped to make him consent. Up to this night 
he had acted upon a rule. To-night he had not only broken the 
rule, but he abandoned the principle upon which it had rested. 

The second game lasted even shorter than the former. This 
time Curran lost. But now he was on such excellent terms with 
himself and all the world, that he enjoyed his defeat quite as 
much as he had enjoyed his triumph. There was yet a whole 
quarter of an hour before ten o’clock. He would sit down to rest 
and cool himself; for he felt a little flushed and excited, and did 
not wish to go home with any unusual appearance upon him. 
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The gas was turned down for a few minutes, then someone 
suggested pool. Five of the smokers threw themselves lazily off 
their seats, echoing “ Pool,” and proceeded to select cues. 

Now, potting was one of James’s strong points, and he had 
never played pool. He looked at the hour. Still ten minutes to 
ten. The game would not occupy more than twenty to twenty- 
five minutes; often when he had gone to Doherty’s he had not 
reached home until eleven, or even later. His father had asked 
him to come home by ten, but no particular reason existed for 
doing so. As for smoking a cigar, he could do that as well here 
as at home. These men around him showed no signs of going 
home. Why should he? Yes, he'd take a ball. It was only 
a shilling and threepence, and no one could say anything against 
such pool. 

He stood at the table and got his ball. When he had got his 
ball and paid in his shilling, he learned for the first time that one 
of the customs of the room was that out of the pool of each game 
came a drink for the players. 

He said he had already had two, and did not want any more. 
At this there was a shout of derision. What! old Billy Curran’s 
case-hardened son object toa third glass! The joke was too 
good,and “the room” roared laughing. They shouted at the 
bare notion of Billy Curran’s son shirking his liquor. 

The game went on; James, carried away by his passion for the 
green cloth, and being in the most excellent humour, conformed 
to the custom, and swallowed his liquor like a man. 

This game was not over until close on half-past ten. Young 
Curran divided the pool, and then began to rub the chalk off his 
waistcoat. 

The room cried ; asked was he thinking of going already? After 
dividing the pool too? Absurd! Why should he be in a hurry ? 
Of all the fellows in Cloneagh, surely 4e was not bound to be 
home early. Could it be after all that Curran was in mortal 
terror of his father, and durst not stay out longer than a pious 
school-boy ? Stand up at the table, Curran, and take your ball. 

“Just one game more,” he thought, “and then I can run home 
and be in before eleven.” 


At ten o'clock that night the whiskey, cigars, glasses, hot water, 
lemon and sugar were as usual placed on the table in the shop- 
parlour. The father was waiting for his son, and passing the 
time over the columns of the Cloneagh Express. The mother 
was stitching ; Mary reading a novel. 

At half-past ten Mary rose, said “ good-night,” and went to bed. 

At eleven Mrs. Curran remarked that James was late. 

“T know what is keeping him,” said the father, putting down 
his paper. “This is the night the band plays in the barrack- 
square. He went to hear it, and met the Dohertys there, and 
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they made him go home with them. You may as well go to bed. 
I'll wait for him. He can’t be more than a quarter or half an 
hour now.” 

The father sat alone. The cigars and the whiskey remained 
as they had been set down by the servant. Half-past eleven came, 
and still no James. Just as it was about to strike twelve, and as 
Mr. Curran was beginning to get anxious, he heard the latch-key 
of his son. He looked up pleasantly and fixed his eyes on the 
closed parlour door, 

In a few seconds the door began to open slowly—very slowly. 
The expression in the father’s face changed from pleasure to sur- 
prise. Why did not James come in at once? It was late enough ; 
too late in fact. 

The door ceased to open when it had gained no more than a 
fourth of its full way round. Then a hand moved inside the 
door, and having clumsily sought and found the inner handle, 
grasped it. 

The father sat still, staring with a look of scared uncertainty at 
that door and that hand—his son’s hand he knew. The heart of 
the father misgave him. What did that door conceal? What was 
the meaning of this mysterious conduct ? 

For a moment the door swayed gently to and fro, then was 
suddenly thrust forward, and hanging on with one hand to the 
handle of the door, the figure of James Curran swung unsteadily 
into the room. 

The father never moved, but contemplated that unsteady 
figure with a look of horror and despair. No explanation was 
needed. This was his only son clinging for support to that 
door. 

“ Father, I’m very sorry,” said the son, in a thick, unsteady voice. 
“T’ve been to the billiard-room.” 

“Hush, my boy, my own son—my only son, my James!” cried 
the father, with the history of the years during which he had 
fondly built all his hopes upon that boy in his mind. “ Hush, my 
boy, my James!” the blood of a broken heart was in his tones. 

The young man let go the handle of the door, staggered to a 
chair and sat down. 

“Come to bed, James,” said the father softly, and getting up, 
he put his arm tenderly round his son and raised him up. The 
father helped the lad up the stairs, and helped him to undress 
and to get into bed. Then taking the candle with him, William 
Curran went down-stairs. 

The moment he re-entered the parlour, the first thing his eyes 
fell upon was the decanter. 

Suddenly his whole manner altered. All gentleness left him, 
and rushing to the table, he seized the decanter by the neck, and 
tossing it over his head, flung it with all his force at the window. 
It tore away half the old-fashioned sash, and burst into a thou- 
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sand clattering fragments in the yard below. Upon the silence 
of the midnight that sound came like the death-roar of a stricken 
heart. 

His wife and daughter rushed down, aghast. What was it ? 

William Curran drew himself up to his full height in the middle 
of the room, confronted his wife and daughter, and said, in a voice 
he did his utmost to calm, that the words might carry their cruelest 
and direst meaning :— 

“James came home helplessly drunk. I have put him to bed 
and removed the whiskey,” pointing to the table, and then the 
window. “In these two things I think I have done a father's duty 
to-night, and you may leave me to my thoughts. Go to bed, 
woman. Go to bed, Mary.” 

They left him and crawled up-stairs in the dark, and stole into 
a room that belonged to neither, an idle room, and shuddered and 
clung to one another, and feared to weep. 

They were lightly clad, and Mary, feeling the cold, and think- 
ing of her mother, said, “ Let me get a shawl for you.” 

The mother whispered, “No, Mary; Iam not cold. James 
brought home his father’s winding-sheet to-night.” 

And again the two women shuddered, and clung to one another, 
still fearing to weep. 

In imagination they saw the body of the father sheeted round. 
They heard the spade and shovel hollow out the grave for him. 
They saw the coffin lowered, and they heard the earth fall upon 
the coffin, and still they feared to weep. 

It was bright daylight when they lay down once more. 

The fury of William Curran lasted all night, and morning 
found it undiminished. It was the fury of the theorist; not of the 
father. What! Had all the design of his life, the result of all his 
thought and labour, been scattered in one moment by that 
thrice-wretched boy? The miserable boy could not have reached 
the condition in which he had come home last night without hav- 
ing been seen by many. This son, upon whom he had staked his 
whole theory, who was to be the proud exemplar of his scheme, 
who had already begun his upway on the social ladder, had got 
shamefully drunk in a low public billiard-room ! 

What would the town say to him, and of him, William Curran, 
now ? What would Cloneagh say ? What would Tipperary think ? 
To day the tongues of the town would be busy with the story. 
Great heavens ! was this the outcome of all his care and solici- 
tude and sleepless thought ! 

There was only one thing for it. The wretched boy must go. 
He must be thrust out across the threshold he had disgraced. He 
must be forbidden the roof he had dishonoured, and intercourse 
with the father upon whose fondest dreams he has brought ruin 
and derision. 

Yes, he should go packing that very hour. The son of any other 
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father in Cloneagh might come home as that boy had last night, 
and the offence be endured—but his son 

“James, get up, and before your mother or sister is down, 
pack up all the things you want and leave this town for ever. 
Never again come near the place, or the people you have 
disgraced. There are twenty-five pounds in this envelope. You 
have broken my heart. Be quick.” 

Then the father left the son’s bedroom, and went out of the 
house. 

On every face he met that fine summer’s morning he saw a 
sneer; in every friendly salutation he received, he heard the tones 
of triumphant scorn. It seemed to the man’s distorted mind that 
the whole business of the world for that day was to point mock- 
ingly at the father who had invented a new system of bringing 
up boys, and ruining young men. 

When he came back from his walk, the lad was gone. 

That day he kept out of the shop. He could not endure 
the faces of the people. He felt weak and spent. Yesterday he 
looked a man in hale middle life ; to-day, he looked a feeble old 
man. Oh, what aday of misery, and woe, and disgrace! He 
kept up-stairs in his own room, and did not come down until it 
was dark and the shop was shut. 

He sat in the parlour. His wife and daughter were there also, 
but they did not dare tospeak to him. By this time they knew 
he had sent away the lad for ever. William Curran was not a 
man with whom his wife might expostulate at any time. When 
she heard the boy was gone, she never said a word—never uttered 
a cry, never wept. She went to her daughter’s room, and said 
to Mary: “He’s gone for ever. Your father told James to go 
away for ever.” 

They sat down on the side of the girl’s bed, one at each end, 
cach woman staring at the white face of the other. 

“He gave him twenty-five pounds, and said he was never to 
come back. Never!” said the mother. 

“ Twenty-five pounds,” said the girl, attaching no meaning to 
the words. “I’m glad he gave him the money. It will help 
James.” 

“It will help James to starve slowly,” whispered the mother. 

“ Mother!” cried the girl, “ mother!” and then each sat silent, 
looking into the white face of the other. 

That night as the three were in the parlour, the women stitched 
in silence ; the father sat with his back to the women, and his 
eyes fixed on the empty grate. 

At half-past ten he told the women to go to bed, and bade them 
good-night without turning round. 

When they were gone, he remained motionless half-an-hour, and 
then rose quietly. Leaving the gas burning, he went into the 
hall and shut the parlour door after him. 
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The hall was a long, narrow one, and contained no furniture 
whatever. At one end stood the street door, at the other the 
stairs. 

Feeling along the walls of the dark hall, he crept cautiously to 
the door. 

When he gained the door, he began very quietly, and with as 
little noise as possible, undoing the fastenings, until nothing 
secured the door but the heavy old-fashioned latch. This he 
lifted very slowly, drew in the door a few inches, and set it a little 
ajar. 

He turned round, spread out his arms until his hands touched 
the walls, and stole back on tip-toe to the stairs. He mounted 
one step, turned round, sat down on the third step, keeping his 
feet on the first. He spread his legs wide apart, placed his right 
elbow on his right knee, dropped his chin into his right hand, and 
keeping his eyes upon the door and his ears upon the infrequent 
noises of the night, sat watching, mute and pallid, with beads of 
cold sweat upon his forehead and brows. 

For an hour he remained motionless, almost breathless. He did 
not sigh, he did not groan, he did not weep. He sat and watched, 
and waited in the dense gloom of that hall in the profound still- 
ness of the summer's night. 

Cloneagh was quiet at most times. At midnight it was hushed 
as the tomb. Nota single footstep had passed that door since 
the old man had set his vigil. 

Hush! Afar off, down the street, a step slowly—hesitatingly 
approaching! Hark! it drew nigher and nigher, pausing now 
and then, as if in doubt or fear. Just such a tread as that of a 
man who, upon a journey, the issue of which he doubted, paused 
frequently, irresolute, to debate with himself. 

William Curran struggled to his feet. He was stiff from sitting 
so long in one attitude. He seized the last baluster and clung 
to it. 

The foot still drew nearer to the door. It was now within a 
few feet. It paused again, and then coming up to the door with 
decision, stopped. 

The father’s heart beat fast. A smile lit up the cold, rugged 
features. “ He has come back! my James, my son has come back, 
to be with his father in his old days! My arms are weary, and 
sick for my son,” whispered the old man, letting go the baluster, 
and stretching out yearning arms towards the door. 

The door began to open slowly—very slowly. To the father 
it seemed to take an age to crawl over an inch. He could endure 
this delay no longer. Spreading his arms wide, as a figure was 
revealing in the doorway, he ran quickly down the hall, crying 
out, in a tone of gratitude, and joy, and welcome :— 

“My son! my son! I knew you would come back. Oh, James! 
I did not mean what I said. I was mad then.” 
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“ Beg pardon, Mr. Curran, but I found your door open; and not 
knowing there was anyone watching it, I thought I’d better sec 
about it,” said the policeman at the threshold. 

“What!” shouted the old man in rage and superstitious dread, 
“Who are you? Where is my son ?” 

“My name is Murphy, sir, of the Albert Police Barracks. The 
man who was on duty at the railway-station this morning told 
me your son went to Dublin by the 10.10.” 

“Oh, my son! oh—oh—oh, my head !’ cried the father, as with 
a hoarse groan he fell forward at the fect of the constable. 

William Curran recovered, but he wasa broken man. His 
pride was all gone now, his form drooped, his tread was feeble. 
Those who had been hard on him before, now gave him their 
sympathy. He sought long unavailingly to get any account of 
his son. He advertised, and promised that unpleasant matters 
would be forgiven. 

For a year he got no news of James. Then, in a roundabout 
way, he heard that his son, his pride, his hope, had sunk almost 
to the lowest depths of poverty and vice. 

The father went to Dublin on a slender clue, but failed to track 
the lad. He had long gone down out of sight of the medical 
students. Some thought it likely he earned a few pence by distri- 
buting or addressing circulars. There obtained in another quarter 
a strong suspicion that he was in gaol, under an assumed name. 

The heart-broken father came back to Cloneagh more hopeless 
and despairing than when he set out. 

Six months later, he got certain tidings. James was lodging 
in Cuffe-street, was very ill, had no money, and had no means of 
getting any. 

That evening the father climbed the ill-smelling staircase 
leading to the wretched attic where his son lay dying. As the 
old man pushed the door open, the eyes of the dying lad fell upon 
his father. 

“T knew you would come, father.” 

“Oh! James, God forgive me! Forgive me, James!” 

“T knew you'd come,” said the dying lad. “As you were 
coming in I thought the door would never open. Did you open 
it very slowly 2” 

“No, James. Oh, my son! My son!” 

“T thought it would never open. It seemed to take a month to 
open. How long have I been here ?” 

“ Oh, James !” 

“That door seemed to take an age to open. Stop, it is open- 
ing again.” 

With a groan, the father turned his head to see. The door 
was motionless. 

“I see it opening again, but more quickly this time. Who's 
there? Who's there ?” 
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“JT, James, your father.” 

“ No—no, not my father. I have no keepsake for Mary or my 
mother. It is a lic, I never was in gaol. They said it, but itis a 
lie. That door is opening still wider. Who is behind it ; I say ? 
Tell me. Will no one tell me who is behind that opening door? 
Stop! ah, now I see. It is——” 

“James! James!” 

The head had fallen back. The eyes were fixed. 

“My son, my James! Won't you speak ? it is I, your father, 
come from Cloneagh to take you home.” 

But that Door had opened, and James Curran had gone through 
it. The large head lay cold upon the squalid pillow, the thin hand 
stark on the torn coverlet ; and the father sat by the bed of his son, 
hard by the Great Opening Door through which his son had gone 
Home for ever. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CITY. 


To thy crowded haunts, oh, city ! 
My spirit flies again ; 
The wise, the grave, the witty— 
The toilworn sons of men— 
Within thy precincts gladly roam : 
All find in thee one common home. 


Oh! give me back the din and strife, 
The turmoil of a city life ; 

Its billows roll so restlessly, 

For me there is strange sympathy 

In every sound that rudely jars, 

Its smoke, its rushing wheels of cars ; 
I love them all—yes, even these, 

For me have magic power to please. 


In thy restless thoroughfare 
Something seems to banish care ; 
Something that in spite of sadness 
Mocks us vith the guise of gladness. 
Visions that will still remain 

Busy phantoms of the brain ; 
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All my early days float back, 
Thronging thick on memory’s track— 
Days when thou didst seem to me 
What a world of mystery. 
* * * * % oe 

Now I wander through the city, 

Loving it no less than then ; 
But in sorrow and in pity 

I behold its haunts of men, 
Where in those days long ago 
Dwelt the forms I used to know. 
And a sadness far too real 
Sweeps away my joys ideal 
Through the legion-haunted street 
Every face looks strange I mect, 
And I gaze, and gaze in vain, 
Feeling as though earnest pain 
For one moment could restore 
Forms that I shall see no more, 
Faces through the crowded street 
I shall never, never meet. 
No more, no more—and where are they ? 
Oh! cherished idols shrined in clay ; 
The country and the town are drear 
When wanting those that made earth dear. 

* * * * * * 

There is a city far away, 
Where night comes not to shadow day ; 
Whose pearly gates lie open wide, 
Waiting for us to cross the tide ; 
And sometimes through our dreary night 
Falls a faint glimmer of its light, 
And through the silence of each star 
I catch an echo from afar, 
As if some spirit voice had said— 
“Why weep ye so, we are not dead ? 
Come up, come up, no longer stay ; 
Oh! lingerer, rise and come away— 
We dwell in regions far more fair.” 
Oh! be it mine to meet them there! 


E. V. M. 
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THE DARK CONTINENT. 


FROM time immemorial the dark continent has possessed a 
strange fascination. Ever since the paternal anathema was 
uttered against Chanaan, the effects of the mysterious maledic- 
tion upon him and his dusky descendants have awakened the 
wonder and curiosity of mankind. Never was a prophecy more 
literally fulfilled. For over four thousand years the sons of Cham 
have been “ the servants of servants” and their country the classic 
land of slavery and negro treaties ; while the ineffaceable black 
mark * that distinguishes them from all other peoples eternally 
attests that they are a race apart, and confirms, by an irrefutable 
ethnological and historical fact, the divine chastisement decreed 
against them. For centuries the descendants of Sem and 
Japhet —“ dealers in ebony,” as, by a mauvaise plaisanterie, they 
called themselves—plied their nefarious traffic, until the number 
of negroes annually deported rose to over 120,000, while the 
African deserts were strewn with corpses, and the wretched 
natives debased below the level of brutes. Most of the maritime 
nations engaged by treaty in a commerce which Gregory XVL., 
in accordance with the humanizing traditions of the Roman 
Court, whose peculiar pride and privilege it was to have abolished 
slavery in medieval Europe, stigmatized as “the opprobrium of 
the Christian name,” in an encyclical conceived in the same spirit 
that dictated the anathemas launched by Alexander III., Leo III., 
Paul III., and their successors, and the energetic protestations of 
our Catholic missionaries. “ This prolonged and corrupting con- 
tact of the European slavers,” says a recent writer, “could not 
have failed to exercise the most disastrous influence upon the 
character of the coast tribes. The white man had taught the 
most terrible contempt for the life and liberty of his kind ; the 
white race had taught the black race self-immolation—to buy 
and sell each other. The faithful had brought the idolaters 
barbarism and darkness in place of civilization and light. What 
an immense moral debt contracted by the nations! Christianity 
alone could have and can extinguish it. Already the Gospel has 





* The black colour in the negroes is inexplicable to science, and it will never be 
proved that Noah had two sons white and one black. The Maknos in the Mozambique 
have a tradition that in the beginning the Africans were as white and as intelligent as 
the Europeans, but that one day the god, Malucka, got drunk and fell down upon the 
road, his garments being disarranged. The Africans who-passed by rallied him on his 
nudity, but the Europeans, more discreet and compassionate, plucked some flowers 
and strewed them over him. The Hottentots relate that their fathers, having offended 
Gounya-Ticquoa (the good genius), were condemned by him along with all their 
posterity. 
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raised its cry of liberty upon those coasts where slavery reigned, 
and one can foresee the emancipation of the negro in those vast 
regions. The day will soon dawn when the west coast of Africa, 
Christianized, shall contain no more captives. Japhet will end 
by rending the chains with which he has long loaded his unfor- 
tunate brother.” 

Most of these raids were made upon the shores of Dahomey 
and the littoral known as the Slave Coast, an extensive district, 
the evangelization of which has been lately confided by the Pro- 
paganda to the French Society of African Missions. 

* Providence,” says a distinguished prelate,* “seems to have 
specially reserved the approaching evangelization of all Africa to 
the generous efforts of France.” Every historical student knows 
the striking analogies between the evangelization of Gaul and 
that of the northern portion of the dark continent, a vast section 
of the globe, little short of 5,000 miles long, and comprising 
nearly as large a stretch of country at its greatest breadth, with 
a superficial area of 12,000,000 square miles, equal to more than 
three times the extent of Europe and two-thirds that of Asia, 
and with a population of from 90,000,000 to 100,000,000. From 
the dawn of the Christian era down through the middle ages, to 
our days, the African races have had many traits of resemblance, 
many points of contact with the Gaulish races. Africa, like Gaul, 
was destined to early receive the Gospel from the immediate 
disciples of the Redeemer. Queen Candace’s eunuch, baptized 
by St. Philip, the Arabs and Libyans, converted after Pentecost, 
went to form the first Christian communities of Ethiopia, Egypt 
and Cirene. ‘Their first apostle was St. Mark. After organizing 
those Churches he repaired to Rome, to St. Peter, who sent him, 
in the year 60, to Alexandria in quality of patriarch. It is, then, 
very probable that the Catholic faith penetrated into the interior 
of Africa in the beginning of our era; for, although traces of 
Christianity in the first ages are rather obscure, in, the middle of 
the second century a considerable number of disciples constituted 
the nascent Church, whose principal see, extending from the 
desert of Barca to the Atlantic, took its name from the magnifi- 
cent and populous city of Carthage, long risen from its ruins, and 
then in commercial relations with the whole world. It is only in 
the beginning of the third century that the African martyrs are 
cited for the first time in the ecclesiastical annals. There, as 
elsewhere, the blood of martyrs became the seed of confessors, as 
Tertullian, one of the glories of the African Church, despite his 
subsequent fall, declared ; and in the succeeding century illustrious 
doctors of the faith, like St. Augustin, preserved and perpetuated 
the teaching and traditions handed down by the martyred Cyprian, 
who had sealed his fidelity with his blood in the midst of a people 





* Mgr. Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers. 
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who implored the proconsul to let them die with their bishop, so 
much were they of one mind and one heart in those days. So, 
while martyrs and neophytes and doctors daily multiplied in 
populous Alexandria and all the great cities, the Egyptian 
deserts, the mysterious antres of the Thebaid, and numerous 
other solitudes, were peopled with holy anchorites—pagan philoso- 
phers, who had exchanged the dust of the schools for the sands of 
thedesert ; soldiers, who had sought the bubble reputation, and saw 
it vanish into an airy nothing; confessors of the faith, “ martyrs 
by the pang without the palm,” still scarred with the wounds and 
smeared with the blood of the arena; while Roman matrons, 
with more than the courage of the mother of the Gracchi, and 
troops of young virgins of angelic purity, rivalled those austere 
fathers of the desert, whose names have become synonymous 
with all that is most heroic in Christian asceticism, in the holy 
ardour with which they devoted themselves to lives of uninter- 
rupted prayer and penitence, despite a climate almost as enervat- 
ing as the paganism they had quitted for ever. Truly, the 
beautiful places of the wilderness had grown fat, and the hills 
were girded about with joy. The number of these anchorites 
was prodigious. Upon the mountain of Nitria alone there were 
5,000, while there were nearly 10,000 under the conduct of St. 
Serapion, St. Maurice, St. Pachomius, &c. These patriarchs of 
the African deserts—these fervent souls who breathed the gentle 
accents of prayer in caverns that had hitherto resounded to the 
howlings of wild beasts—became the first masters of the contem- 
plative life for all the monastic orders that were one day to in- 
habit the great abbeys of western and northern Europe. Religion 
had struck deep root in the soil of Africa. The native tribes 
realized the advantages of civilized life without quitting the 
desert, and the charms of society without losing those of solitude. 
Under the mild influence of religion, hospitality, friendship, 
justice, and the tenderest virtues were scattered over the land, as 
plants in certain regions drop their ripe fruit when stirred by a 
gentle breeze. The priest was equally received as a true prophet 
in the rustic palace of the tribal chief and the rude hut of one 
who had but just emerged from barbarism ; and, when the night 
came, when he could work no longer, after he had borne his share 
of the burden of the day and the heats, he passed peacefully 
away, surrounded by his tearful little flock, and his grave was in 
the midst of the tall plantations. 

But all this radiant scene of apostolic zeal, heroic courage, 
ascetical fervour and pastoral simplicity, which it refreshes the 
mind to dwell upon, even at this distance of time, soon under- 
went that change which reveals the transient phases of youth, 
maturity and decay, that make up the lives of nations as of 
individuals, and shows the mutability of all things human. 
Africa, which had long held in check the arms of Cesar, and 
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was “the soul of the Republic,” was to fall under the dominion 
of an enemy far more powerful and more pitiless than the Roman 
soldiery. In the perpetual combat between the flesh and the 
spirit, which is the fond of all history, but chiefly the history of 
the evangelization of peoples, it was the flesh that inflicted the 
most shameful defeat upon the Africans, and extinguished all the 
manhood of the nation. Like the Israelites, they “forgot the 
God who had saved them, who had done great things in Egypt, 
wondrous works in the land of Cham,” and the Almighty “lifted 
up his hand over them to overthrow them in the desert, to cast 
them down among the nations, and scatter them in the 
countries.” “The land,” to use the language of the inspired writ- 
ings, “was polluted with blood and was defiled with their works ; 
they went aside after their own inventions and were brought low 
by their own iniquitics,” until their country became, as Salvian 
describes it, “a foyer of vices, an Etna of impure flames,” and. 
Carthage, the proud rival of imperial Rome, “the sink of Africa.” 
In the middle of the fifth century the whole guilty nation had 
fallen into the hands of the living God. “One will perhaps be 
astonished,” says a well-known historian,* “to see Providence 
punish so severely a country where there were so many churches, 
canons and discipline. The Christian authors of that time tell 
us the reason why. They all regard this desolation as a merited 
chastisement. The barbarians themselves said that it was not 
of their own motion that they used such rigour, but that they 
felt an interior force that drove them to it despite themselves. 
In effect, the barbarians never appeared more sensibly the 
ministers of the Divine vengeance. Except a small number of 
servants of God, all Africa was a common sink of every vice. 
Among foreign nations each one had its particular vice. The 
Africans surpassed each of those nations. But as to impurity, 
they surpassed themselves. It needed the barbarians to reduce 
them to slavery to reform their morals. Those barbarians were 
chaste when they arrived in Africa. They were horrified at the 
crimes that assailed modesty.” This shocking depravity drew 
down upon the people the anger of God, who “delivered them 
into the hands of the nations, and they who hated them had 
dominion over them.” In 430 Genseric had conquered and pil- 
laged Africa. The sole recital of the excesses committed by the 
barbarians appals the imagination. Priests, virgins and monks 
were led into captivity or immolated. The devastation assumed 
a specia! character of horror in the monasteries, cemeteries and 
churches. The Vandals took an infernal joy in effacing them 
from the earth; they kindled larger fires to burn the sacred 
places than to burn the cities. But the luxury of cruelty was 
reserved for the bishops, of whom 700 were banished from their 





* Rohrbacher. Hist. Univers. de [ Eglise Catholique, p. 584. 
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sees. Desolation reigned from Tangiers to Tripoli. In place of 
fanes that echoed the liturgical chants, and where the Sacred 
Mysteries were accomplished—in place of peaceful asylums where 
the silent prayer ascended to heaven—were ruined piles blackened 
by incendiary fires, and birds of prey feeding upon human re- 
mains. Still, when one thinks of the thousands of martyrs who 
offered up their lives as a holocaust during the 100 years’ oc- 
cupation of Africa by the Vandals, one is inclined to think, with 
Tillemont, that this terrible invasion of the barbarians was per- 
mitted to give the African Church its last crown. 

After the barbarians came the Saracens. —The Roman Church, 
it is true, recovered a portion of its freedom towards the middle 
of the sixth century, when Belisarius broke up the kingdom 
founded by Genseric, and planted the banner of Gilimer upon 
the ruined ramparts of Carthage. But the Roman domination 
soon disappeared, and for ever. The Catholics, who had survived 
the barbarian invasion and had breathed a little under the im- 
perial authority, were again dispersed by the victorious Moslems, 
who left them no alternative between apostasy and death, and 
reduced to a handful the Christians who would not bow the knee 
to Baal—sad remnant of the once famous African Church. How 
low it had fallen from its high estate, may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1076, under the pontificate of Gregory VIL, the 
whole country did not contain three bishops for an episcopal 
consecration. Ever since it has groaned under despotism and 
slavery. The bishops disappeared after the twelfth century ; the 
priesthood gradually declined ; and corruption, ignorance and 
persecution, commercial abuses, and the exactions of Christian 
navigators, all but extinguished what remained of Catholicism in 
a country that had given to the Church so many saints and 
doctors. Still there were those who would not willingly let the 
memory of the Christian heroes that once peopled the land—and 
the blood of the martyrs continued to flow long after the Arabian 
conquest—become extinct. 


** Even in their ashes lived their wonted fires !” 


So, from time to time, illustrious personages made courageous 
efforts to destroy this repair of piratical barbarism, and restore to 
Africa some semblance of Christian civilization and Christian 
freedom ; while the immolation of the pure and innocent victims 
who fell under the stroke of the executioner, was like a continual 
protest against the expulsion of the true religion. In the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century two French saints, John of Matha 
and Felix of Valois, founded the Order of the Holy Trinity, for 
the redemption of Christians who had fallen into the hands of 
the Algerine pirates, and almost at the same time another French 
saint, St. Peter Nolasco, established at Barcelona the Congrega- 
tion of Our Lady of Mercy—generous apostles, who consented to 
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remain in irons or shed their blood to redeem their captive 
brethren. A short time after, St. Louis, that realized ideal of a 
Christian monarch, conceived and endeavoured to execute the 
noble design of rescuing the country from the Moslems and bar- 
barians, but, failing, leagued its conquest to his descendants, 
one of whom, years after, accomplished the undertaking which 
the great crusader-king had so chivalrously begun. “It was a 
great day,” says Louis Veuillot, “a very great day in the world’s 
history, when Mussein Bey, the last chief of the Algerine militia, 
reaching the climax of outrage, struck the French consul with 
his fan. This brutality caused some of that generous blood, that 
was nearly exhausted upon the throne of St. Louis, to mount to 
the brow of old Charles X.”* Every one knows the stirring de- 
tails of the conquest of Algiers by the French ; how Turks and 
Arabs fought foot to foot ; how the city of Algiers held out to 
the last, and only surrendered a few days before that on which 
the Church of Africa commemorated its early martyrs. “ This 
grand enterprise,” says the Comte de Chambord, “so gloriously 
inaugurated in 1830 by the fall of Algiers, and not less gloriously 
ended, after seventeen years of struggles, by the definitive fall of 
the Mussulman power in that country, is the last military page 
of the annals of the monarchy, a noble conquest, which, in giving 
France a new kingdom upon that African land where St. Louis 
died, opens up a new field for national activity and new pathways 
for Christian civilization.” + 

The result of French intervention has been to penctrate into 
the interior of this immense continent, still plunged in barbarism, 
and its ultimate aim to unite Northern and Central Africa to the 
great Christian family of nations. This mission has already been 
partly accomplished. Close upon the footsteps of the French 
soldiers followed the French priests, then, as ever, in the van of 
every great religious movement. ‘The ccclesiastical hierarchy 
was formed, Algiers being constituted into an archbishopric, with 
Oran and Constantine for suffragan sees. Three eminent prelates 
have already laid broad and deep the foundations of this new 
ecclesiastical province by their apostolic labours—Megrs. Dupuch, 
Pavy and Lavigeric. “For long centuries,” wrote the latter on 
taking possession of his diocese, “ Northern Africa has ceased to 
exist as a Church. Crushed, dispersed, martyred, it disappeared 
under the Mussulman invasion, which overspread it like a deluge. 
Its bishops, priests, temples, flocks, its very language became 
mute in a single day. What remained, thus stricken motionless 
by death, has ever since been buried beneath the dust of time, or 
the soil we tread which still covers the ruins of its 700 basilicas, 
the records of its faith or its grief, the tombs of its children. 





* Les francais en Algerie. 
t Leiter to M. Alfred Nettement, March 31st, 1856. 
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And here we are returning after so many centuries of silence, we 
Catholics, pastors of the same Church, having received our 
mission from the successor of that very fisherman of Galilee who 
sent its first bishops to Africa ; and, pausing before giving to our 
action its definitive impulse, we wish to make profession of faith, 
the same faith that twelve, fifteen, seventeen hundred years ago 
this vanished Church professed.” After enriching his province 
with a numerous clergy, teaching communities, agricultural con- 
gregations, Arab orphanages, and every organization capable of 
forming new generations of Christians, Mgr. Lavigerie, as apostolic 
delegate of a portion of the Sahara and the Soudan, created and 
directed at Algiers a society of missionaries for Central Africa, 
who, adopting the costume, language, usages, and mode of life of 
the Arabs and Kabyles, set out in parties of three, to found 
stations among these tribes. During the ten years it has been in 
existence, it has created nineteen missions—ten among the infidels 
‘in the grand Kabyle, and nearly as many among the Arabs of 
the Sahara and Tunis. 

Independent of the province of Algiers, which held its first 
council on May 4th, 1873, under the auspices of Our Lady of 
Africa, the whole coast is environed with bands of missionaries, 
who are drawing closer and closer together, and penetrating 
farther inland, until, in process of time, the entire continent will 
be overspread with a network of churches, a veritable miraculous 
draught. Following the west coast down towards the Cape, and 
ascending the east coast up to Tunis, we encounter at Morocco, 
where the Seraphic Order first gathered the martyr’s palm, the 
sons of St. Francis; at Senegal, the two Guineas, Gabon and 
Congo, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost and of the Holy Heart of 
Mary ; at Dahomey, Porto Novo and along the Slave Coast, the 
French Society of African Missions; at Annobon, Corisco and 
Fernando Po, the Jesuits; at the Cape and Port Natal, the 
Oblates of Mary and the missionaries of the Lyons Society ; at 
Madagascar and the islands Nossi-bé, St. Mary, Mayotte and 
Bourbon, as well as inland up the Zambesi, the Jesuits again ; at 
Zanzibar, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost; in the Seychelles 
Islands and among the Gallas, the Capuchins ; in Abyssinia, the 
Lazarists ; in Egypt, the Friars Minors of the Observance ; in 
Tripoli and Tunis, the Franciscans and Vincentians ; and in the 
Fezzan, which leads directly from the north to the centre, the 
Society of African Missions above mentioned. Of the latter 
missionaries, destined to the Cape, some have been charged with 
evangelizing the country of the Namaquois, others that of the 
Hottentots, including the two districts of Georgetown upon the 
coast and Beaufort in the interior. To these fields of missionary 
labous, situated at the southern extremity of Africa, should be 
added part of the deserts extending to the north of the Orange 
river. But the last post of honour assigned to the Lyons mis- 
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sionaries is the Fezzan, a vast oasis formed of fertile valleys and 
environed with arid solitudes, the most important point of a 
grand highway, leading directly from North Africa to the interior, 
and where vestiges of the primitive Church are still found. The 
pashalic of the Fezzan is divided into ten districts, so many 
magnificent gardens carefully cultivated and inhabited by 30,000 
souls of different races, of whom 3,000 form the population of 
Mourzouk, the capital, picturesqucly situated at the junction of 
the two eastern routes of the Soudan. It is subject to Turkey, 
and, as the Porte has recently shown itself well disposed towards 
Catholics, there is every reason to hope that the missionaries will 
not be impeded in their efforts to re-Christianize this country, 
one of the centres first peopled by the fugitives who sought to 
place a wide reach between them and the Arian Vandals, and 
who for centurics have preserved their national language, their 
civil traditions and their ancient religion, of which the tribes 
known by the gencric appellation of Berbers still retain some 
vague recollection. 

The Jesuit mission in the Zambesi, one of the most recently 
established, extends from the northern boundary of the Transvaal 
to the 10th parallel of south latitude, and from the 22nd parallel 
of east longitude to the borders of the Portuguese territory on 
the east coast, about two-thirds of the entire width of the neck 
of South Africa. The re-establishment of this great mission 
centre, founded as far back as the seventeenth century by the 
martyred Jesuit, Father Gonzales Silviera, has been undertaken 
by Father Depelchin, S.J., with the approval of the Holy See 
and of the general of his order.* 

Such has been the success achieved by these valiant pioneers 
of the evangelization of Africa, in laying down the grand line of 
circumvallation all round the continent, that the Holy See has 
boen enabled to establish upon the coast and in the adjacent 
islands thirteen vicariates, nine prefectures and twelve dioceses. 
Gregory XVI., who gave the first impulse to the evangelization 
of the interior, created the vicariate of Central Africa on March 
30th, 1846. On the rst of August, 1868, Pius IX. divided into 
two divisions this vast mission, which comprehended the entire 
space between the Barbary States, Nubia, Abyssinia, Dahomey 
and Senegambia, a stretch of country twice as large as France, 
a sea of sand about 500 leagues long by 120 leagues broad, and 
dotted with oases. The eastern division was confided to the 
Abbé Comboni, of Verona, Pro-Vicar-Apostolic of Cairo and 
Alexandria; and the western, comprising the western Sahara, the 
Soudan and a large portion of Central Africa, to the Archbishop 
of Algiers. The inhabitants of this prefecture are the descendants 
of the early Christians, driven backward by the conquering Arabs, 








* See the pamphlet recently published by Fr. Weld, S.J. : Burns and Oates, 
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by whom they are called to this day Touaregs, or “abandoned ” 
of God, because they never heartily accepted, and often abjured 
the Mussulman creed. Unfortunately, experience has shown 
that Europeans cannot long endure this murderous climate. 
The forty missionaries sent thither in 1848 perished in the 
desert, the station at Karthoum alone subsisting to attest the 
fruits of their zeal. But the apostolic delegate proposes to 
establish two new missions upon the limits of the French or 
Algerian colony, in the hope of creating others in close proximity. 
It is in this vast desolate country are met numerous black tribes, 
greedy and ferocious and of brutalized visage, still victims of the 
abominable traffic in human flesh. Under such moral and 
material conditions, Central Africa remains the least known, 
most wretched and most abandoned portion of the globe. Truc, 
since the mission opened in 1860 by the Abbé Fava, the Vicar- 
General of Bourdon, the island of Zanzibar, the coasts of 
Zanguebar, and a portion of the eastern regions of Central Africa, 

‘have been successfully explored by the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost and of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and the Trini- 
tarians, and priests of the seminary of Verona; and on the 21st 
of May, 1872, the Holy Sce circumscribed, in the prefecture con- 
fided to the Abbé Comboni, all the eastern portion not comprised 
in the delegation of the Archbishop of Algiers. 

The west coast, as we have sec, gets no inconsiderable portion 
of its most active evangelizers from the Society of African 
Missions, established about twenty years ago at Lyons, by Mgr. 
Marion-Brésillac, who, after an apostolate of twelve years in 
British India, conceived the idea of devoting himself to the most 
abandoned of the African races. It was a generous, a courageous 
thought. Mahommedanism was rapidly gaining ground in those 
benighted regions. Already it enveloped the greater portion of 
the native population, and threatened to invade the rest, and 
render them more inconvertible than if they adhered to the worst 
absurdities of their diabolical fetishism ; while Protestant England, 
with all the wealth of Ormus and of Ind at its back, and with one 
cye to the Bible and another to business, was expending enormous 
sums on her multitudinous missions, particularly in Africa, where 
its ministers distributed books, formed schools and directed 
orphanages and workshops in places where a single Catholic 
priest had not yet appeared. Besides being plundered of their 
souls, the poor people were being robbed of their richest products 
in exchange for trumpery trifles, of the value of which they were 
totally ignorant ; even men, women and children were bartered, 
body and soul, for the commonest commodities, fraud being re- 
sorted to where violence could not be safely employed. Livingstone 
saw parents sell their child for a handful of shellfish, and they 
sometimes parted with them for glass trinkets, bracelets or 
powder. “How heartrending for a missionary, and what a sad 
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thought for a Christian,” says Father Horner, Superior of the 
Zanzibar Mission, “to think that for £2 one could redeem from 
slavery a child of from six to seven, and that larger sums are 
often spent in society upon frivolous and dangerous things !” 
Mer. Brésillac’s design was to offer the Church a society of 
missionaries specially destined, not to such or such an idolatrous 
tribe, but to the most abandoned parts of Africa, a society always 
ready to respond to the needs of the moment, striving by every 
possible means to penetrate, wherever and whenever occasions 
presented themselves of opening up this vast continent, and 
occupying the gaps between missions already existing ; for Africa 
is so extensive and so densely peopled, despite its immense 
deserts, that, when the day of its deliverance shall have dawned, 
it will require all the self-sacrifice and self-devotion of the zealous 
youth and courageous manhood of Catholic countries to complete 
and maintain this grand conquest of the Faith, handed down by 
the successors of those who were divinely commissioned to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Quitting Rome on April 1oth, 
1856, with the benediction of the Pope and the approval of the 
Propaganda, the indefatigable prelate visited the principal cities 
of France, where his fervid appeals in behalf of the poor neglected 
negroes, so long “seated in darkness and the shadow of death,” 
made such a profound impression, that a well-known preacher 
exclaimed from one of the Paris pulpits: “I never saw an 
apostle with a greater love of souls than Mgr. de Marion 
Brésillac !’ It was at Clermont Ferrand, the city of St. Austre- 
moine, in that antique cradle of the Crusades where Pope Urban 
appealed to the faith and chivalry of the middle ages, and 
attached to the breasts and shoulders of “the champions of 
Christ” the blood-red cross as a pledge of their sacred and irre- 
vocable engagement, that Mgr. Brésillac first publicly announced 
his glorious enterprise. His moving tones reached some sym- 
pathetic hearts, and the diocese of Clermont extended the first 
helping hand to these new crusaders as it had done to the old. 
Lyons, ever memorable as the birthplace of the originator of 
the Propagation of the Faith, was next visited, and soon upon 
the hill of the martyrs, near the tomb of St. Irenzus, arose a 
modest seminary, the first gage of God’s protection. Alms 
flowed in abundantly, the rich merchant’s munificent donation 
and the poor ouvrier's weekly sow swelling the common fund. 
Then several priests and some laymen rallied round the good 
bishop, and during a halt at the Grande Chartreuse—where, like 
the disciples, they had retired into solitude to gather fresh forces 
in rest and recollection—a valuable accession was gained in the 
Abbé Planque, of the diocese of Cambray, then a young professor 
of philosophy, and now the head of the society. On the 8th of 
December of the same year, the zealous prelate had the happiness 
of consecrating to Notre Dame de Fourviéres the first fruits of 
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his labours. Although the Lyons society was still in its infancy, 
the Holy See, in April, 1858, offered Mgr. Brésillac the vicariate 
of Sierra Leone, extending from the river Numez to the Republic 
of Liberia inclusively, that is, as far as Cape Palmas. <Accord- 
ingly, on November 3rd, two priests and a lay-brother were sent 
to explore this territory, and were followed, on March 11th the 
year following, by Mgr. Bresillac himself, in company with 
another priest and lay-brother. On May 11th they sighted the 
mountains of Sierra Leone, but only to learn with dismay that 
Freetown was being ravaged by a virulent epidemic, which 
ultimately decimated half the European population. To the 
remonstrances of the captain, who urged that to disembark was 
certain death, the noble and courageous bishop simply replied : 
“T am in my diocese.” In his diocese he certainly was, and in his 
diocese he will remain until the trump of doom shall summon 
him and his little band of missionaries from the grave in which 
they soon consummated their martyrdom of charity. When the 
bishop and his vicar-general were stricken down, they had interred 
almost all the Catholics, and the nascent Christian community 
of Sierra Leone had apparently perished in its cradle.* The 
position was critical. Influential personages counselled the 
abandonment of the enterprise. But Father Planque, to whom 
Mgr. Brésillac had confided all his plans for the future, re- 
membered that he had said to him: “ My work will survive me, 
provided there is a will to maintain it, and you will be that will,” 
and felt it a sacred duty to carry out his testamentary injunctions. 
“T fear,’ Libermann used to say, “I fear for a mission where 
everything seems to prosper from the beginning, and whose 
origin is not marked with the sign of the Cross—sufferings and 
martyrdom!” Such, too, was the conviction of Father Planque 
and his community, who drew courage and consolation from the 
prophetical promise of the Redeemer: “Unless the grain of 
wheat, falling into the ground, die, itself remaineth alone ; but, if 
it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The young aspirants to the 
missionary career remained firm in their vocation. The Pope, 
rejoicing to hear it, sent them his blessing, and the Propaganda, 
better informed as to the real state of Dahomey, acceded to the 
early-expressed wishes of Mgr. Brésillac, and erected the Slave 
Coast into a vicariate under the charge of the society. Vocations 





* Marshall (Christian Missions) relates that, fifteen years before, a similar calamity 
happened to the nascent congregation of the venerated Pere Libermann. Twelve 
missionaries had followed Mgr. Barron to the vicariate of the Two Guineas, and ina 
short time the bishop had the misfortune to see his new mission destroyed or dispersed 
by fever. A survivor of this band wrote to his superior: ‘* God forbid, reverend 
father, that you should abandon Africa! If we are designed for abandoned peoples, 
this is our place. To withdraw after a first unsuccessful attempt, would be to be want- 
ing to God, to these unfortunate blacks, and to our vocation—it would be to recoil 
betore the degradation of these peoples we have adopted as our friends.” In those 
vast territories there were then more than 50,000,000 who never heard the word of 


God. 
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multiplied ; subjects came from all parts of France ; two distin- 
guished men joined them—M. Papetard, formerly a captain in 
the Foreign Legion, who, wounded at the siege of Constantine, 
subsequently entered the priesthood, and the Abbé Arnald, who 
had acquired a reputation as a brilliant seminary professor—and 
the Lyons community, thus reinforced, was enabled to send three 
young priests to Dahomey on January 3rd, 1861, to continue the 
mission opened the year previous at Sierra Leone. 

If the climate of Dahomey is less deadly than that of Sierra 
Leone, the barbarity of its government surpasses in monstrosity 
anything heard of, even in Africa. Macaulay speaks of the time 
when the smoke of sacrifice arose from the Pantheon as a dark 
and distant period. If he were permitted to revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon in the region of the torrid zone, in the latter 
half of this much-extolled nineteenth century, with all its. fine 
evolution theories of indefinite progress, he would find that the 
world, in some places at least, and those not far removed from 
civilized Europe, has retrograded rather than advanced, and that 
the smoke of sacrifice still ascends to heaven in a dark, dense 
cloud, affronting the pure eyes of a God “who will have mercy 
and not sacrifice,” and invoking his avenging justice for man’s 
inhumanity to man. It has been said that there is no depth but 
there is a deeper still, and if fallen man has reached that deeper 
depth, it is in Dahomey. In pagan Rome it was generally plants 
or animals they offered in sacrifice ; in Dahomey it is into human 
beings the sacrificial knife is plunged, and around their quivering 
limbs the sacrificial fires burn. The cry of the victims must have 
long ascended to heaven before it resounded in Europe, and even 
now it is the scattered missionaries of a Church, proscribed by 
the modern political world as behind the age, and no longer in 
the van of civilization, who are risking their lives to put a stop to 
these sanguinary customs, and not the so-called Christian powers. 
It is not long since people shuddered to read that the enormous 
number of 3,000 victims had been immolated by order of King 
Gréré. Every year witnesses a repetition of these human heca- 
tombs ; heads continue to fall by hundreds and thousands ; blood 
and brandy flow in streams at their savage funeral orgies, amid 
the bizarre mummeries of the fetishers, the hideous music of 
the tam-tam, and lugubrious chants that are the prelude to revolt- 
ing immolations—all that is most perverse in the morals and cruel 
in the character of the negroes, reaching the climax of ferocity at 
the obsequies of their chiefs—the number of victims buried alive 
with the late king, or slaughtered at the edge of his grave to ap- 
pease his manes, depending entirely on the will of the grand 
fetisher and the new sovereign. King Ghezo, who reigned over 
his people for forty years, and conquered the greater portion of 
what forms the present kingdom, strove to mitigate these horrible 
customs; but it cost him his life at the hands of the sanguinary 
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fetishers, those veritable ministers of him who was a homicide 
from the beginning, and who are the real authors and perpetrators 
of these atrocities. His son, Badou or Gréré, succeeded in 1858, 
and, to please the fetishers and consolidate his power, put all the 
old laws in rigorous force. Human sacrifices are now ex per- 
mancnce in Dahomey, and Canna, the sacred city, and Agbomé, 
the capital, are the theatre of horrors surpassing those of Nero 
and Domitian. 
What with Protestantism and Mahommedanism on the coast, 
and fetishism in the interior, the Spirit of Darkness reigns ev 
maitre over these wretched negroes. It needs the presence of a 
real priesthood, divinely, and not humanly commissioned, and 
armed with the supernatural power of the sacraments, to Chris- 
tianize and civilize this fallen race. It needs a revival of Christian 
heroism of the austere, antique type of the early ages, born of the 
strong, supernaturalized faith and fervent charity that nerved 
men to martyrdom, to form such a priesthood and fit them for 
such a mission. It needs, in fine, that a new Crusade should be 
preached throughout Europe, and that the evangelization of 
Africa should become to our age what the conquest of the Holy 
Land was to the ages of Christian chivalry. If we have not a 
Godefroi de Bouillon, a Tancred, or a Raymond of Toulouse, to 
lead an army of mail-clad knights to measure swords with 
Moslem scimitars, we have a Peter the Hermit in the founder of 
the Society of African Missions, who sounded the charge in a 
still nobler, because a purely spiritual combat, and phalanx after 
phalanx of brave young soldiers of the Cross preparing, in 
obedience to the divine mandate, “/untes, docete omnes gentes”— 
grander than even the primeval “ Crescite et mu/tiple”—to leave 
home and kindred, and face death and disease, in order that 
some poor, untaught, unclad savages may be rescued from bar- 
barism. It would be ignoring all that is noblest in our traditions 
and in the character of our people, pre-eminently a missionary 
race, if Ireland’s place in this glorious campaign were not in the 
van ; and it is cheering to learn that a number of courageous 
and zealous young Irishmen, moved by that generous spirit of 
self-sacrifice, without which nothing great has ever been donc 
for the Church or humanity, have already joined the ranks, and 
that a suitable seminary is being built in Cork for the Society of 
African Missions.* Let us hope that the hour of Africa’s re- 
generation has at length struck, and that the words of the Royal 
Psalmist will be verified in these new apostles: “ Ponit in eis 
verba signorum suorum et prodigiorum in terra Cham.” 









* The society, represented by Pére Devoucoux, local superior, has been for some 
time temporarily located on the Ballyhooly road, where eleven students are reading 
the Humanities under Pére Pagnon, recently ordained for the African Mission by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Delany, Bishop of Cork. When ready for their philosophy course, 
these students will be sent to the house of study in France. 
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A DAY IN THE SOUTII. 


Far from the windows of dear, grey home, 
Southward, for health and change, we roam, 
And make awhile our life a poem. 

With solitude and summer ; where 

We bathe in light flooding a fair 

Island, and all that’s new and rare 

To me in sweet Sicilian air. 


Last morn we left an inland town, 
Passing by many a hamlet brown, 
O’crlooked, remote, by Etna’s crown ; 
And journeyed on by sultry road, 
Dry torrent bed and silent wood, 
Till afternoon’s refreshing mood— 
Toward evening, and the cool sea flood. 


And the smell of the orange groves after the heat 
Of the hours we went through the fields of wheat, 
Was like the scent of a sunset sweet : 

As out of a valley we wound our way 

With twilight down to an island bay, 

And clouds, like distant dreams of day, 

One serene star, and the bright fresh spray. 


There, on the sands, with the lovely lone 

Night, and the far sea’s music moan— 

While a rivulet rippled in undertone, 
Simple and clear and faintly heard 
At times, as the voice of some small sea bird, 
On the rise and fall of the waves unstirred — 
We pitched our tent, with scarce a word ; 


Lighted our lamp; and with maize bread 

And water feasted, resting our head, 

Reclined on a gathered heapof red 
Salt-frosted, fragrant, dry seaweed ;— 
Perusing a worn old tome, indeed, 
Of songs Sicilian, our sole need, 
Rural and sweet as wind and recd. 
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The simple ocean waters hoar 

Washed level up to the tent’s wide door, 

As if to listen to more and more 
Of each liquid, long Hellenic line, 
Which, albeit singing of flock and vine, 
Seemed to image the long, divine 
Ridges and pulses of the brine ; 


The great deep innocent brine that knows 
Not how ’tis moved, but lives and flows 
Through dark as under morning’s rose, 

Like some wild, simple creature of 

A desert: strange ; not without love, 

And commune with its waves which move 

Child-playful, happy—as one may trove, 


In the sea-night’s calm the bud of flame 

Shone on the little waves that came 

Up to the tent’s door, ever the same, 
Cold sporting on the sands beneath, 
Like infants without words but breath, 
Each with its little, cold foam wreath, 
And laughing, tiny, sprayey teeth. 


Sometimes a larger billow would dash 
Close to my weedy pillow, and wash 
Away those frolic flotes, whose plash 
Next minute under my ear would ring, 
Singing, or wishing with me to sing ; 


While calm sea ghosts stood listening 
Perchance at the tent’s dark opening, 


To catch some echo of each sweet song 

Of the old green world, composed among 

Their fellows in years vanished long— 
Until the wide sea without moon, 
Which seemed to have hearkened as a boon 
To each wave-long, sweet, Greek music rune, 
Slept ; and beside her I slept soon. 


T. C. IRWIN. 


Skea 
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POETIC WORD-PAINTING. 


WORD-PAINTING, both in its picturesque and musical aspects, 
constitutes one of the greatest charms of poetry, whether it takes 
the form of colour, or by the use of metaphorical diction, and the 
choice of associative words or phrases, realizes to the eye or the 
car the subject, object, fancy, feeling or scene described. There 
are onomatopeeic words in all languages ; and they seem to be 
most numerous in such as are still in a primitive state, many of 
them representing in sound the varied impressions, scenes, intui- 
tions, and so on, naturally and strongly. Indeed such attempts to 
imitate particular impressions by sounds are more numerously 
recognised in the languages of some savages than of civilized 
nations, and of those which offer examples of the growth of 
speech, before the original force of the vocabulary became de- 
teriorated by “phonetic decay.” Thus, par example, we find in 
the New Zealand tongue, the term for “small”—a diminutive 
used in an endearing sense—to be ¢¢te-e¢tee ; that for “spitting” is 
ooh-urra, significant of expulsion from the mouth, like the Sanscrit 
hut'-hu ; that for “whistling,” s7ghee-o0. Then, in Spanish, a 
cock is called guzguerigue—imitative of its crow; as in Chinese 
the name for a cat is of its mew—vszoa-ou. In the old English 
flisz, a fly, we hear its buzz; in German, a corkscrew, pfropfsieher, 
is expressive of the pop on drawing out a cork, as the Italian 
tinturacciolo is of inserting the screw ; the last-named language 
also, like some others, occasionally turns a noun into a verb fora 
picturesque expression—as in the word applied to a proud or 
vain person, pavoneggiar—to peacock one’s self. These, however, 
are merely instances of natural onomatopceic words: not such as 
the poet selects from his vocabulary to paint and tone his verses— 
such choice depending on taste, sensitive appreciation of effects 
of all sorts, derived from impressions of the senses, or the sug- 
gestiveness of those emotive words which Euripides calls yuxjs 
dveuos, “ winds of the soul.” The painter with words selects them 
for their visible, and sonorous, or other associative effect. Some- 
times a single word‘colours or gives life to a description. Ex- 
amining some fine poetic lines, the musical charm depends on 
the number and alternations of the vowel sounds in the words of 
which they are composed. <A weli-known line in one of Virgil’s 
Eclogues contains all the vowels sounds, exquisitely modulated 
with aspirates. In a less musical language, the effect of a similar 
arrangement will be inferior. Thus, all the vowels occur in the 
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first of the following lines, descriptive of the leafy murmur of the 
winds from the woods passing over a grove of olive trees :— 
** And o’er them aged sithurismal melodies, 


Vaguely and faint, swoon from the kindly, sombre 
Woods, yellow with autumn.” 


Let us proceed to: offer a few specimens of the simple, graphic 
and picturesque word-painting, which brings objects, scenes, 
feelings, imaginations or images vividly before the mind. In 
poetry the value of the idea, which is the soul, is, of course, 
primary ; but it is only when such passages are finely painted, 
that we store them among the choice and precious things of the 
cabinet of memory. 

Some of the finest similes and illustrations in poetry are them- 
selves pictures; and one of the loveliest ever conceived is that in 
Danté’s “ Purgatorio,’ where the poet and his guide up the 
mountain, suddenly, at a turning, encounter a group of gentle, 
timid spirits, who are compared to a flock of sheep, thus :— 


**Come le pecorelle escon de chiusa 
Ad una, a due, a tre, e altro stanno 
Timidette atterando l’occhio il muso, 
E cio che fa la prima el altro fanno, 
Addossadosi a la s’illa s’aresta, 
Simplice e quieto, e lo ’imperche non sanno.” 


‘As sheep issue from the yold by one, and two and three, and the others stand 
timidly bending their eyes and muzzles ; and what the first does the others do, pressing 
one en another, when one stops, simple and quiet, and know not why.” 


Nothing can surpass the beauty and simplicity of the wording 
of this description, except the picturesque appropriateness of its 
application. Fontaine speaks of 


“L’innocent beauté des jardins et la jour ;” 


and it is the same “innocent beauty” which charms us here. Of 
this rare and exquisite quality—pure simplicity—we have also 
cxamples in Wordsworth’s “ Pet Lamb,” and elsewhere in his 
poetry ; and in the following lines from Casimir Delavigne’s “ La 
Morte de Jeane d’Arc”—a passage which elicited the admiration, 
sparsely bestowed on modern verse, of P. L. Courier, whose taste 
was fine as that of the finest of the Greeks, as indeed was 
Delavigne’s sense of form :— 


“Du Christ avec ardeur Jean baisait l'image, 
Au pied de l’echafaud vents, 
Sans change de visage 
Elle s’avance a pas lents. 


“ Tranquille elle monta, quand debout sur le faite 
Elle vit ce bucher quel allait devorer, 
Les borreaux en suspens, la flamme deja prete, 
Sentant son caur faillir, elle baissa la tete, 
Et se prit a pleurer.” 
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How delicately marked are the changes of feeling described in 
this passage! Having kissed the cross, strong in faith, she comes 
to the foot of the pyre; with face unchanged advances, with 
gentle and slow step, and tranquilly ascends. When she sees the 
pile of wood ready to consume her, the executioner pausing, the 
flame already prepared—feeling her heart fail her, she bows her 
head and betakes herself to weeping. Nothing more simply and 
profoundly pathetic was ever penned than the picture in the 
concluding stanza. 

To return to word-painting. At rare intervals fine exampics 
of this artistic power may be found in Wordsworth’s poctry. 
What can be more vigorously worded than his description of a 
group of old yew trees !— 

“ Each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 
Up coiling and inveterately involved ; 
Not uninformed with phantasy, and looks 
‘That threaten the profane.” 


The last lines, which heighten the objective effect by a spiritual 
and imaginative association, remind us of the similar stroke which 
completes the description of Milton’s “Satan,” when, alarmed, 
he stands, 


“ Like Teneriffe, or Atlas, unremoved : 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sate Horror plumed.” 


In Wordsworth’s sketch of Alpine scenery, he rises from his 
ordinary meditative mood into one which paints objects once and 
for ever to the eye and imagination :— 


* The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed ; 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 
And in the narrow rent at every turn 
Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky. 
‘The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside, 
As if a voice were in them ; the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream ; 
The unfettered clouds and region of the heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse— 
The types and symbols of eternity, 
The first, and last, and midst, and without end.” 


Penetration, evolution of introspective conception, and rough 
dramatic contrasts are the chief characteristics of Browning's 
poetry, in which there are sometimes capital instances of graphic 
word-painting. Thus, in his little poem entitled “Meeting at 
Night,” we see all he describes—the half-moon rising, and little 
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waves that leap in fiery ringlets from their sleep, as he pushes 
his boat ashore, and 
“ (Quenches its speed in the slushy sand.” 
Then— 
“Three fields to cross, and a farm appears ; 
A tap on the pane : the short sharp scratch 
And blue spirt of the lighted match, 
And a voice less loud in its hopes and fears 
Than the two hearts beating each to each.” 
Or as an illustration of graphic word-painting of common things, 
take the following from an Irish ballad, in which a rain-storm is 
depicted :— 
“*What a night for a gallop !’ said one looking out 
Through the dim streaming pane on the deluge of rain 
Sweeping over the roof, falling heavy without 
On the garden path bubbling in pools, gushing out 
From the swollen guttling throat of the sputtering spout.” 
Or of picturesque word-painting in the sketch of a winter even- 
ing after a hard frost, where we are told the wanderer 


4 
“ Foots the dry leaves starched to the iron ground ; 

And hears the crispy tce’s cringing sound 
Under the skaters. Keenly shines one star 
O’er the forlorn grey level of the bar, 
Whence, as the twilight dusks, a wind from far 
Begins to blow, to blow, 
With its presage of snow.” 


Sometimes a touch of colour by an imaginative association 
heightens an image or scene described, as in the lines depicting 
one meditating on the loss of his beloved :— 
‘ And naught so brings her to my mind again 

As on the dim sands of the watery cave, 

This lonely lily, imaging the while 

Blue-eyed Persephone whose pallid smile 

Glimmers by Lethe’s wave.” 
Or in the passage where Tennyson’s “ Lotus Eater” wishes 


“To dream and dream, like yonder amber light 
That will not leave the myrrh bush on the height.” 


Here the “amber light,” associated with the myrrh bush—myrrh 
being of an amber colour—heightens the effect. Sometimes a 
single associative word adds to a description, as in the song 
about a storm, in which a billow washes the corse of the heroine’s 
husband on shore :— 

. **the widowing wave 

Rolled roariug vp the trembling beach.” 


Sometimes a comparison, by informing inanimate objects with a 
fancied life, brings a scene before us, as in a picture of an evil 
witch’s cavern, where 

‘* The blue flames smiled like lies.” 
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Alliteration, on which so much of the music of Spanish and 
Celtic poetry essentiaily depends, is, of course, one of the chief 
sources of beauty in all verse. The early Latin poets, Ennius 
particularly, delighted in itsemployment. There are a few lovely 
instances of it in Virgil and the Greek poets, which are widely 
known ; but the antique artists who worked with language, never 
employed it to excess, despite the greater facilities afforded by 
their vocabularies and metrical laws. Nor did the greatest 
master of harmony in English poetic literature—Milton. In his 
choice passages, the words used are those which realize pictorial 
effect, and in those where sound is painted, they do not seem to 
have been systematically arranged on the alliteration principle, 
which must, however, conform considerably in heightening the 
beauty of poetry in any language—poetry being music embodied 
in verse. Byron very likely never thought of forming an alli- 
terative line; but there are many in Tennyson, and the writings of 
contemporary pocts, who are more intentively artists than their 
precedents. Some, however, of the most exquisite passages of 
the older poets are alliterative, such as the “Delight in Disorder” 
by Herrick, who, despite the trifles on which he exercised it, 
possessed true imagination, and is one of the most exquisite of 
word-painters. Descriptions of feminine attire have elicited 
many pretty fancies, expressed in choice diction, by many poets, 
French and English. Thus, in the following verses, a writer, in 
frolic, yet affectionate style, indicates how dress should harmonize 
with the character of the seasons :— 
“When December’s leaden day 
Scarcely breaks the clasp of night, 
Soft shall be her garb, and gay, 
Soft and warm in winter’s spite ; 
Netted wreaths of clesest coil 
Shall guard her locks in silken toil, 
Bonnets blithe of darling dyes 
Enshade her forehead’s coquetriés ; 
Collars, crescent-shaped and white, 
Needled from the flaxen skein, 
Round her gentle throat will show 
Like a wreath of crisping snow ; 
I'ven her finger-tips shall glow 
In tiny gloves that fit as tight 
As pink sheathes of the perfumed bean.” 


Herrick is eminent for his choice and quaint word-painting. 
Thus in “Oberon’s Feast,” among the dainties set forth for the 
fairies is 


“ A moon-parched grain of purest wheat. 
With some small glittering grit to eat,” 
and 
“A pure seed pear! of infant-dew 
Brought and besweetened in a blue 
And pregnant violet ;” 


and for minstrels at the feast are the merry cricket and puling 
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fly. All through his “ Hesperides” there are fine instances of 
choice and fanciful diction. Alliterative lines abound in all 
poetry. Thus in Catullus, 


“* Flavus quam molli percurrit flumina mela ;” 


in Ovid, as when describing the bridal guests turned to stone by 
Perseus, 


** Marmoreoque manet vultus mirantis in ore.” 
Fine instances abound in English poetry. Thus :- 


“*The East 
Shall soon salute the Celts’ commercial sails ;” 


or the lovely line in Smith’s poem, 
** Delicious death on wet Leander’s lip.” 


The infernal banner in Milton, which 


** Shone like a meteor streaming on the wind 
Perhaps the most artificial line of the sort ever composed is that 
of Spenser, describing two ivory balls :— 
** Each smoother seems than each, and each than each seems smoother.” 


Wordsworth truly possessed “the vision and the faculty divine,” 
the sense of that “light which never was on sea or shore, the 
consecration and the poet’s dream.” Coleridge claims for him 
picturesque imagination in a high degree, as illustrated by such 
descriptions as of “some peak familiar with forgotten years ;” 
“the winds come to me from the fields of sleep,” &c.; but it is as 
the expression of his moral, pious sympathy with all created 
things, and for its ideal contemplativeness, that his poetry is most 
original and valuable. He evinces greater depth of fecling and 
ideal purity, contemplative and objective, than the greater 
number of poets. His feeling for external nature is more pro- 
found and general than Byron’s, who, however, bore away the 
popular palm by his descriptive energy and antithetical force— 
though there are passages quite as vigorous as his best in 
Wordsworth, and which display a higher sort of imagina- 
tive painting. He has little o: Byron’s dramatic narrative 
style—as in the splendid strophies in “Childe Harold” on 
Waterloo, commencing: “ Stop, for your tread is on an empire's 
dust ;” or those which depict the evening and thunderstorm on 
Lake Leman, or some of the Roman pictures and reflective 
verses—the address to the ocean, &c. But, as we say, Wordworth’s 
sympathy with nature and life is more genuine, simple and pro- 
found. Nothing can be more nobly human and tender, or spiri- 
tually sublime, than some of his passages, such as those in that ode 
or hymn on “Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Childhood.” His -poetry is that of a pious soul, and more 
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humanly endearing than that of any English writer of his time— 
it is real yet ideal, and his best passages derive all their perfec- 
tions from inspiration, not art. Though his language, compared 
with that of Keats or Tennyson, is almost colourless, it is, however, 
always harmonious; but he is not a musical artist like Milton, 
whom he resembles in the austere purity of his genius. Several 
of his descriptive passages are in the very highest style of 
picturesque imagination. Rich colouring, such as that in 
Tenayson’s 
“ Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 
Thou rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening, over brake and bloom, 


And forest, slowly breathing bare 
‘Lhe round of space ”— 


we find not in his pages; his finest landscapes seem to be painted 
in greys and sepias, such as those quoted, but his images are 
frequently sublime, par crample :-— 

“ Past and future are the wings 


On whose support, harmoniously conjoined, 
Moves the great spirit of human knowledge.” 


How royal are the thoughts, and what a pure, austere and 
antique air pervades his “ Laodamia,” written in the serene 
Greek manner! Here his verse is as noble and energetic as any 
of Milton’s. There is a Saxon, Cumberland plainness, so to 
speak, in his general style, but occasionally it is high as the 
highest. In his idylic poems the sense of beauty is more moral 
than picturesque. They have not the ivory polish and various 
harmony of Tennyson’s idylic pictures and_richly-coloured 
dreams, nor his various harmonies, imitative of classic structure 
and the style of the Italians. 

Among the old English poets, Marlow is a master of diction. 
Ben Johnson speaks of “Marlow’s mighty line” on which 
Shakespeare formed his blank verse. Very fine are some of the 
passages in “ Faustus,” as where the ghost of Helen appears :— 

“Ts this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilion ? 


Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


Equally good is the portrait of his Tamerlane :— 


“ Thirsting for sovereignty and high command, 
His lofty brows in folds do figure death, 
And in their smoothness, amity and life. 
About them hangs a knotty amber hair 
Wrapped in curls.”’ 


This is the great style. Many of his single lines and couplets 
are lovely—as when he speaks of the temple where 


“ Memory, mother of the Muses, sits 
And comments volumes with her ivory quill.” 
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But among those “ who cull ’mid words of varied light, fit plumes 
to wing electric thought,’—who paint objects in language stamped 
by sensitive imagination,—few in English poetry have equalled 
Keats in his “Eve of St. Agnes,” or careless Herrick in his 
“ Hesperides.” What lovely word-tintings and glimpses ot 
beautiful hours, objects and scenes, enchant the taste and fancy in 
glancing through the pages of Keats’ little volume! There “the 
sun fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain;” or it is “the moth 
time of the evening dim ;” or we sce autumn “with hair soft 
lifted by the winnowing wind, in a half-reaped furrow sound 
asleep,” on a shore with “echoing grottoes full of tumbling 
waves and moonlight ;’ or “arbours overwove with summer's 
silent fingering” (which recalls Tennyson’s autumn “laying 
here and there a fiery finger on the leaves”); or we see a beaker- 
of summer wine, “with beaded bubbles winking at the brim ;” 
or look fancifully on a butterfly, “upon whose wings there must 
be surely charactered strange things, for with wide open eye he won- 
ders and smiles oft ;’ or on a sea-beach where lie “ crimson shells 
with stubborn curls, and nooks of vines with glossy sprout and 
ivy mesh shading its Ethiop berries ;” or “hearken to the solitary 
breeze which blustered and slept, and its wild self did tease with 
wayward melancholy ;” or look on ethereal noonday with dark 
clouds, from whose diadem a silver gleam “slants over blue domi- 
nion;” or we see Juliet, among her window-flowers, sighing, and 
weaning tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow;” or the car of the 
sun, and steeds with streaming manes sailing over blue cragginess, 
whose charioteer “looks out upon the winds with glorious fear ;” 
or “ blind Orion hungry for the morn ;’ or “Cybelle with front 
death pale by turrets crowned, and her lions, solemn with toothed 
maws, their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws uplifted drowsily, 
and nervy tails covering their tawny brushes ;” or “young Bacchus 
in his car trifling his very dart in dancing mood, with sidelong 
laughing ;” or “ group of little cupids rubbing their sleepy eyes 
with lazy wrists ;’ or get a glimpse of the blear-eyed nations in 
empurpled vests, and crowns and turbans: or look on the pri- 
meval world in “ Hyperion,” where forest on forest hung like 
cloud on cloud, and where a stream went noiseless by, deadened 
more by reason of Saturn’s fallen divinity spreading a shade, and 
where the goddess Thea comes to comfort him, and whose words 
fade off “like the gradual solitary gust through mighty star- 
charmed woods, as if the ebbing air had but one sound ;” or 
dazzle the eyes looking on Hyperion’s palace, whose “ aurorial 
clouds flush angrily ;” or see the overthrown Titans, who all day 
as a dismal rack of clouds on the boundaries of night and day, 
lie vast and edge-like—like a dismal cirque of Druid stones upon 
a forlorn moor, in grief and radiance faint ;’ or hear sombre 
echoes, as of the “thunder-clouds which spake to Babylon.” 
We pass from the summer wilderness of flowers in “ Endymion,” 
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to the exquisite interior of the “Eve of St. Agnes,” or to the ghost 
scene in “ Isabella,” or to the sombre solitude of “ Hyperion,” 
whose primeval air, and the large presence of the early gods, 
remind one of the Atys of Catullus ; and thence to listen to the 
Nightingale in his ode thereon, or to the silent harmonies which 
live in the marble of his “ Grecian urn.” One of the charms of 
the poetry of Keats is derived from the naturalness of his spon- 
taneous Greek imagination, and a diction, which though that of 
a language less varied and inferior to the Greek, surpasses in 
occasional passages some of the most admired in classic poetry. 
Carlyle says of the poetry of A®schylus, that it is as if the rocks 
and waves had taken speech, and begun to tell us of what they 
had been thinking of from eternity. In the “Hyperion” it is as 
if the sombre and beauteous cloud forms in some region of for- 
gotten space, touched by the light of poetry, had been rendered 
visible and vocable, telling us the grandeur and sorrows of the 
dooms of the old gods—as Memnon’s statue gave out its music 
when smitten by the rising sun. His early poems offer a good 
study of a fine imagination in a purely unintellectualized state. 
He allows the rhyme to lead the thought ; the result is generally 
in some sort beautiful, but, with all this, his work, being devoid 
of contrast, human interest or variety, is often beauty without 
muscles or bones. He may, however, be said to have orginated 
the school of Tennyson, which followed him as Raphael followed 
Perugino. His idea of poetry was that it should surprise by a 
fine excess ; and some of his objective paintings of beauty are 
indeed more truly poetic than those of Tasso or Ariosto. 

How fresh and simple is the introduction to his poem 
“Endymion,” “the music of whose very name,” he says, “has 
gone into his being!’ Here there is no formal invocation to the 
muse, but he conjectures how far his contemplated poem will have 
advanced with each coming summer month. Many and many a 
verse he hopes to write before the daisies, vermeil-rimmed and 
white, hide in deep herbage ; ere the bees hum about globes of 
clover and sweet peas, he will be near the middle of his story, 
which he hopes to see finished before comes autumn, cold “ with 
universal tinge of sober gold, and we sigh to think of yellow 
leaves and owlets’ cry, and logs piled solemnly.” 


N. W. 


Shen 
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INNISFALLEN. 


ITs lone, wild and solemn beauty, and the sacred and historic 
associations entwined around the venerable pile of monastic 
ruin, crumbling on its silent shore, render Innisfallen one of the 
chief attractions in the romantic region of Loch Lein. Nature, 
indeed, seems to have lent her every charm to enhance the ex- 
quisite loveliness of this sequestered Eden isle, shaded with 
grand and sombre woods and rich groves of the dark arbutus, 
affording through their fantastic openings enchanting vistas of 
the crystal expanse of the encircling lake and the dark purple 
mountains beyond. Vain, truly, would be any attempt to por- 
tray the beauty of this favoured spot. Under the spell of its 
magic loveliness, the sweetest of Irish bards has sung— 
** Sweet Innisfallen ! long shall dwell 
In memory’s dream that sunny smile, 


Which o’er thee on that evening fell 
When first I saw thy fairy isle. 


“’Twas light indeed too blest for one 
Who had to turn to paths of care, 
Through crowded haunts again to run 
And leave thee bright and silent there. 


“ No more unto thy shores to come, 
But on the world’s dim ocean tost, 
Dream of thee sometimes as a home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost.” 


Amid this charming solitude, in centuries long gone by, arose 
one of those olden sanctuaries of piety and learning which shed 
so great lustre upon ancient Erinn. Here, in this calm retreat, 
the peaceful holy monk, 


‘* bending o’er the deathless page, 
Garnered up for future story, fruit from each successive age.’ 


The monastery of Innisfallen was founded in the seventh 
century by St. Finan Lobhar, or the Leper, so named from his 
having been afflicted, during thirty years of his life, with some 
cutaneous distemper. According to Dr. Lanigan, this saint was 
a native of Ely O’Carroll, and was descended of an illustrious 
family. He was erroneously supposed to have been a disciple of 
St. Columbkille, and to have been placed by the latter over the 
monastery of Swords. No doubt St. Finan presided for a con- 
siderable time over the monastery of Swords, of which Dr. 
Lanigan is inclined to consider him the probable founder ; but, 
though a monk of the Columbian order, he could not have been 
a disciple of St. Columbkille, as he was not born till after the 
death of the latter saint. In addition to Swords and Innisfallen, 
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St. Finan established a monastery at Ardfinan, in Tipperary. 
He died during the reign of Finnachta, Monarch of Erinn, towards 
the close of the seventh century.* 

During the succeeding centuries, Innisfallen took rank among 
those renowned schools which shone like so many beacon lights 
of religion, culture and refinement, amid the darkness which bar- 
barian invasion spread over western Europe. Here were com- 
piled the extensive body of ecclesiastical and general historic 
records, known as the “ Annals of Innisfallen.” According to 
the most reliable authority, the original projector of this work 
was the celebrated Maclsuthain O’Cearbahill (Maelsoohan 
O’Carroll), who flourished in this monastery in the tenth 
century. He was prince of the Eugenian tribes of the territory 
of Loch Lein, and is styled by the Four Masters, “the Chief 
Saoi or Doctor of the Western World.” It was under the care 
of this Maelsuthain, in this monastery of Innisfallen, that the 
Dalcassian prince, Brian Boru, the renowned victor of Clontarf, 
received his education. We also find that when Brian, having 
attained the chief sovereignty of Erinn, visited the city of 
Armagh, in the course of a royal progress through the island, 
this same Maclsuthain accompanied him in the capacity of 
Anmchara or chief counsellor. “Taking into account,” writes 
Professor O’Curry, “the acknowledged learning of O’Carroll, the 
character of his mind, his own station and the opportunities 
afforded him by his association with the chief monarch of Erinn, 
there is certainly no improbability in connecting him with the 
compilation of these annals, and, for my own part, I have no 
doubt that he was either the original projector of them, or that 
he enlarged the more meagre outlines of ecclesiastical events, 
kept in the monastery of Innisfallen, or probably in most others, 
into a great historic work.” 

These annals, of which it is to be regretted no genuine copy 
exists in Ireland, contain a brief history of the ancient world, 
and a chronicle of Ireland, from the arrival of St. Patrick to the 
year 1319. The Bodleian library copy of the “ Annals of Innis- 
fallen” is a quarto MS. on parchment, containing fifty-seven 
leaves. Dr. O’Connor, describing this MS., says: “The latter 
part of this valuable MS., when the division of each page into 
three columns ceases, and when a leaf is missing, appears to be 
written by a more recent hand. So that from inspection it 
might be argued that the real original ended with the year 1130, 
and that the remainder has been added by different abbots of 
Innisfallen afterwards. Down to 1130 the initials are rudely 
adorned and coloured, and the writing is elegant, but from thence 
there is no attempt at any species of ornament, and the writing 
declines as we approach the end.” 





* “Eccles. Hist. of Ireland,” vol. iii. 
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The “Annals of Innisfallen” come next, in order of time, to 
those of the celebrated Tighernach. O’Curry, treating of those 
of our national records to which the name of annals has been 
given, says: “There is great reason to believe that both local 
and general annals were kept, even long before the time of 
Tighernach, in some of the great ecclesiastical and educational 
establishments, and also by some of those accomplished lay 
scholars, of whom mention is so frequently made in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries. And when we reflect that this learn- 
ing and this devotion to the pursuit of knowledge were often 
combined with exalted social rank, sometimes even princely, 
and with the enjoyment of extensive territorial sway, I think the 
fact offers evidence of a cultivation and diffusion of literature 
which, at so early a period, would do honour to the history of 
any country.” * 


THE MOORES OF MOORE’S COURT. 


By DENIS F. HANNIGAN. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Two days passed away, and Ellie seemed to be rapidly growing 
worse. She did not care for food, and could only be prevailed 
on with great difficulty to take a little wine or some other slight 
nourishment. 

On the third day, a pale-looking young lady, dressed plainly in 
black, and carrying in her hand a small travelling-bag, made her 
appearance at Mr. Callanan’s house. Charles at once recognised 
the stranger, and advanced to salute her. Miss Quain blushed 
slightly as she gave him her hand. 

“T am very glad you have come,” said Charles. “Iam sure it 
will do poor Ellie some good. But it really surprised mea little, 
Miss Quain, to find that you and she were at school together.” 

“JT was not quite sure that she was your sister,” she returned, 
“until I got your note. I remember her very well now.” 

Mrs. Callanan welcomed Miss Quain effusively. She had heard 
so much about her from Ellie, during the last two days, that she 
was ready to overwhelm the quiet governess with affection. She 
led her into the room where the sick girl lay, and as they entered 
they heard Ellie’s voice. 





* “*MS. Mat. of Ancient Irish Hist.” 
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“IT know it is Mary Quain who is coming. I can tell by her 
light footstep.” 

Ellie stretched out her wasted hands to welcome her old com- 
panion, and Miss Quain gently approached the bed-side, and kissed 
her with great emotion. 

“How delighted I am to see you, dear Mary!” cried Ellie, a 
sickly lustre lighting up her face for a moment. “ It is so kind of 
you to come to seeme! I know I will never get well ; but it isa 
great pleasure to see you once more before I die.” 

Miss Quain tried to soothe her, and banish her melancholy fore- 
bodings ; but she found that Ellie had already begun to look on 
life as something that was every moment slipping from her grasp. 
The poor girl seemed to see the skeleton figure of death gradually 
drawing near—nearer and nearer. Sometimes the soul gets these 
prophetic glimpses of the future when it is standing on the brink 
of eternity. 

Miss Quain, with that practical spirit which characterized her, 
soon gave all her attention to the invalid, feeling that every possi- 
ble remedy ought to be sought, while there was any hope of re- 
covery. 

Doctor Colgan called in the evening, and cast rather an ap- 
proving glance at the quiet young lady in black. 

“ You have come, I see, to nurse our little pet,” the old Doctor 
said, toning down his loud voice as much as possible. “1 hope 
nature will assist your efforts.” 

“Then I must only trust to nature, Doctor! 
into his face with some anxiety. 

“ That is all you can do now, my dear.” 

Miss Quain, with instinctive keenness of perception, read in the 
Doctor’s face that he now regarded Ellie’s recovery as utterly 
hopeless. 

Mr. Callanan had followed Doctor Colgan into the room, and 
now advancing towards the governess, shook hands with her 
warmly. “I hope you will do what you can for the poor child,” 
he said, with an air of solicitude. 

“ Doctor Colgan says we must trust to nature,” she returned ; 
“perhaps that means that we must be submissive to the will of 
God.” Mr. Callanan smiled mournfully and left the room. 

Ellie seemed indeed to gain a kind of temporary vital force 
from the sight of her friend’s gentle, sympathetic face. She found 
an intense pleasure in talking of their school-days, the girls they 
had both known and loved, and all the associations that make 
such memories sacred. As she recalled those happy days, the 
colour seemed to return to Ellie’s pallid face, and it seemed as if 
the trembling flame of life were about to kindle once more into 
its natural warmth and brightness. 

But decay had advanced too far for human power to stop its 
fatal progress. After this short-lived energy, a reaction set in, 


” 


she said, looking 
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and Ellie grew feebler than ever. Little more than a week had 
elapsed since Miss Quain’s arrival, when an intense pallor once 
more showed itself in the invalid’s wasted features. She felt that 
her end was drawing nigh, yet she seemed perfectly quiet and 
resigned, as if the ministrations of religion had banished her fear 
of death. All at once she asked to see her brother. 

Accordingly Charles was summoned to his sister’s bedside, and 
as he gazed into her face, he saw that the shadow had grown 
darker. He spoke to her tenderly and lovingly, feeling that she 
would be soon far beyond the reach of human words. Miss Quain 
stood by with tears in her eyes. 

“Vou will think of me sometimes when I am dead, dear Char- 
ley,” said Ellie; “but do not grieve, for that is fruitless, you 
know. Rather pray that I may be made pure enough to see the 
face of God.” 

She glanced suddenly at the governess, who was weeping si- 
lently. “Why do you cry, my dear Mary?” she said. “ It is not 
such a dreadful thing to die, after all. Do not think that I feel at 
all unhappy now. Indeed I know I shall be very happy soon.” 

Miss Quain came close to the bedside, and kissed the girl's 
pale forehead. “I am sure it is all for the best, dear Ellie,” she 
said. 

The invalid again turned her eyes towards her brother, who 
gazed at her with unutterable sadness. ‘“ Be kind to poor Mary 
when I am gone,” she murmured. “She is entirely worthy of 
your love. She will be more to you than a sister, dear Charley.” 

Charles bent down and kissed his sister's death-like face. “I 
will remember your words, dearest [llie,” he said, in a voice bro- 
ken by deep emotion. “ You cannot love her better then I do.” 

When Doctor Colgan called that evening, he shook his head 
very solemnly, and told Miss Quain that she should not allow the 
patient to make the slightest muscular exertion, as it might prove 
fatal. As he was leaving the house, he said to Mr. Callanan :-— 

“Your daughter can scarcely hold out much longer than to- 
morrow. *Tisa great pity; but as Miss Quain said, not long since, 
we must submit to the will of God.” 

Not long after the Doctor had gone, Mr. Callanan came into 
the room and sat by his daughter's bedside. He tried to pre- 
serve his usual calmness, but when he looked at the poor pale face 
beside him, the sight seemed to unman him, and the tears rushed 
into his eyes. Charles stood at a short distance, vainly en- 
deavouring to console his mother, who was weeping hysterically. 

Mr. Callanan gazed anxiously into his daughter’s wasted 
countenance. “ Do you feel very faint, my dear child ?” he asked, 
with unwonted tenderness. 

“Yes, papa, I’m very weak, indeed. It will soon be all over, 
and I will trouble you no more.” 

Mr. Callanan rose hurriedly, and gently laid his hand on his 
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daughter’s head. “Perhaps, Ellie, I have appeared to you a 
hard, cold man ?” he said. “It is no wonder, for I did not treat 
you with all the consideration that I ought.” 

“Don’t say that, papa,” said Ellie; “I always loved you, and 
was only sorry to see you look so unhappy. I knew you were 
not by nature unkind ; but it seemed to me that something must 
have darkened your life.” 

He stooped down and kissed his daughter's cheek. “ Will you 
forgive me now,” he said, “for all my coldness and indifference ?” 

The girl raised herself in the bed by a sudden effort, and 
flinging her arms around her father’s neck, kissed him with 
passionate tenderness. 

“There is nothing to forgive, papa,” she said. “It is I who 
should ask your forgiveness. May God comfort you now, dear 
papa.” 

As she uttered these words she fell back on the bed, heaved a 
deep sigh, and breathed no more. 

Ellie’s death seemed to be generally regretted. A great many 
persons from the city came to see her; and many tears were 
shed by those who gazed on the sweet, girlish frame, from which 
the spirit had fled for ever. 

As Charles looked for the last time upon his dead sister, and 
kissed the still white face, the memory of all her endearing ways, 
her impulsive generosity, her resolute truthfulness, flashed across 
his mind ; and he burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

He felt his arm gently touched, and looking up, beheld the 
governess. “Don’t weep,” she said; “you know it is vain to 
give way to such weakness. Let us hope that she is happier 
now than she could ever be on earth.” 

The day for the funeral came at last. It had been proposed 
by Mrs. Callanan that Ellie should be buried in the Catholic 
cemetery near Cork, where lay the remains of her own father. 
But Mr. Callanan sternly refused. “ My daughter must lie beside 
my mother,” he said. “ That is to me the dearest spot on earth, 
and there those who are dearest to me shall be laid.” 

So they bore her away to the little churchyard near Moore's 
Court, and buried her beside the grave with the plain headstone, 
where poor Mary Callanan lay at rest. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FEW days after Ellie’s funeral, Miss Quain returned to Moorc’s 
Court. 

“I am sorry you are going so soon, Miss Quain,” said Mr. 
Callanan, when taking leave of her ; “and I deeply regret that I 
have no way of showing you my gratitude. But should you ever 
leave Moore’s Court, my dear Miss Quain, I hope you will come 
to see us, and, if possible, live with us altogether.” 
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Charles accompanied her to the coach-office, and as he was 
parting with her, said :-— 

“T hope we shall be more to one another now than ever. You 
will remember the words poor Ellie used before her death.” 

“T fear we can never be more to one another than friends,” 
Miss Quain replied, with a slight tremor in her voice ; “ but Ict 
us be true friends, at any rate.” 

“You will allow me to write to you now and then ?” he said. 
“T may not see you very soon again.” 

She hesitated for a few moments. “ When you really believe 
you may do good to yourself or to me by writing, then write.” 

The coach was just about to start, and as she extended her 
hand, Charles gazed into her face with a strange, yearning look. 
Metaphysical accuracy compels us to state that he felt very 
strongly tempted to fling his arms about her neck and kiss her. 
However, his sense of propriety was too strong for this wild 
impulse, and he contented himself with merely shaking hands 
with her—a very cold substitute, surely! “Good-by, dear Mary ; 
God bless you! I feel that you are more to me now than a 
sister.” 

Is not parting one of the strangest things in life? We clasp 
hands for a moment, and see one another no more. Destiny 
may, indeed, bring us together again; but are we the same? 
Time and circumstances sadly change our natures. Yet there is 
one thing left us, which is stronger than all life’s changes—the 
mysterious power of love. 

As the old mail-coach rumbled on its way out of the city, 
Charles gazed wistfully after it, feeling that it bore away with it 
his dearest earthly treasure. 

Few words were spoken during dinner that day, for all felt too 
deeply the loss they had sustained to allow their feelings to 
cffervesce in idle expressions of grief. 

In the evening, just before twilight had set in, Mr. Callanan 
went out, and directed his steps towards the residence of Doctor 
Colgan. 

The Doctor was reclining on his easy chair, with a very 
lackadaisical expression in his face, when Mr. Callanan entered. 

He partly rose to shake hands with his visitor, who now seated 
himself in a chair opposite to the place where the old physician 
sat. 

“T don’t feel quite myself this evening, my dear Callanan,” said 
Doctor Colgan. “Old age, which Tully calls the last act in the 
play of life—peractio etatis—is telling on me fast. Besides I 
have an old lady, who sometimes gets an attack of the vapours, 
and vents all her bad temper on my unfortunate sclf. You see, 
I was a little melancholy during the last few days, after your 
daughter's death—that was the main cause of it, I assure you, 
my dear Callanan—and I had recourse to a little more stimulants 
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than usual. My good lady below ”—he lowered his tone as he 
spoke, as though he feared that he might be overheard—* took 
advantage of my weakness, and gave me the very devil to pay 
this morning, because I tried to ease my spirits by a small doze 
of alcohol.” 

Mr. Callanan, though he was not in the most joyful of moods, 
could scarcely help smiling at the Doctor’s account of his 
domestic afflictions. 

“ Don’t be disheartened by these little things,” he said. “ Most 
men have some troubles at home.” 

The Doctor looked curiously at Mr. Callanan, and observed 
the expression of quiet sadness in his face. “You have spoken 
the truth, my dear Callanan. I should have remembered that 
you have suffered something lately yourself, before I talked of my 
own petty grievances. What a pity it is that promising young 
creatures like your poor daughter are taken away so soon, while 
old fossils like myself and—somebody I won’t mention, are left 
to cumber the earth !” 

“Well, it is rather sad to think that young lives are sometimes 
blighted so prematurely,’ Mr. Callanan returned. “ Yet I have 
found some consolation in the thought that my poor girl has gone 
to a better world.” 

“You take the Christian view of it, Callanan. Who was it that 
remarked the other day that we should submit in everything to 
God's will? Ah! Miss Quain—an excellent specimen of her sex, I 
must say—one of Nature’s gentlewomen. Has she gone away yet?” 

“Yes. She left for Moore’s Court this morning.” 

“Left for Moore’s Court!” the Doctor repeated. “What brings 
her there? Oh! I forgot—my memory seems to be failing at 
last—she is a governess there. Well, I will venture to say that 
she well deserves to occupy a higher position. I think very 
highly of her, indeed.” 

“We all liked her very much,” said Mr. Callanan, who seemed 
greatly pleased at the Doctor’s high estimate of Miss Quain ; 
“and, if it were possible, we would have made her stay with us 
always.” 

“She would make a very good wife for your son, Callanan,” 
said Doctor Colgan, bluntly. “Such women are far better than 
money, any day. But perhaps you are too much possessed still 
by the amor nummi?” he added, with a laugh. “Nothing, I 
suppose, can soften you ?” 

“I think you scarcely do me justice there,” Mr. Callanan 
returned. “ But, talking of Moore’s Court, there is something 
connected with the place which I want to know from you. I 
have been thinking from time to time about the subject, since you 
broached it at my house one evening. I mean your recollection 
of Sir Valentine Moore.” 

The Doctor's face suddenly assumed an expression of great 
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gravity. “So I spoke about that at your house!” he said, 
thoughtfully. “Oh! yes; I remember mentioning it down at 
your place, about a month ago, or more, and—was that the time 
you got so excited, Callanan ?” 

“What I wanted to know from you was, how you made the 
acquaintance of Sir Valentine Moore.” 

“Sir Valentine, is it?” cried the Doctor. “Why, you want 
me to go back half-a-century at least. I haven't the very plea- 
santest recollection of the same gentleman—if, indeed, any 
honest man ought to honour him with that title.” 

“Any honest man ought not,” said Mr. Callanan, with stern 
decisiveness. 

“Well, I’m sure we'll not differ on that point, at any rate,” the 
Doctor observed. “ He was a type of gentleman that wouldn't 
quite take my fancy. But let me try now to recall the circum- 
stances under which I met him.” 

Having filled out and drunk another glass of wine, he 
went on :— 

“T was a raw young medical practitioner, in a country district 
within a mile of Moore’s Court, when what I am going to tell 
you happened. I had taken my diploma only twelve months 
before, and was too poor at the time to refuse any kind of a case 
that fortune threw in my way. Well, one night there was a loud 
knock at my door; and when I came out to see what was the 
matter, a man, whose look was anything but prepossessing, in- 
formed me that he had been sent to summon me in all haste to 
Moore’s Court, as my services were urgently required there. These 
were not the words he used, but no matter—that’s what he gave me 
to understand. He hadacar waiting outside the door to drive me 
to the mansion. While we were proceeding towards Moore’s Court, 
I questioned him further regarding the matter; but he appeared to 
be a very gruff fellow, and was evidently disposed to give very 
little information. He acknowledged that it was ‘the master,’ 
as he called him, that had despatched him to me; but when [ 
asked him whether the lady in question was Lady Moore, he 
only answered, ‘ Perhaps so,’ and then relapsed into silence. 

“The person whom I was called upon to see was a dark, 
handsome-looking girl, apparently not more than eighteen years 
of age. I was greatly touched by the expression of hopeless 
sorrow that I saw in her face. She said that she had been de- 
ceived and betrayed; and I felt that she must have been, in 
some way, foully wronged. Well, that night a child was born. 
It was a boy ; and heaven only knows where that unhappy child 
is now!” 

Mr. Callanan started impetuously from his seat, and, laying his 
hand upon his breast, exclaimed :— 

“That child has lived to avenge his mother’s wrongs. He 
stands here before you!” 
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“Good heavens! how can that be?” the Doctor asked, with 
open-mouthed wonder. “ Why, I always looked upon you as one 
bred in a commercial atmosphere. What sort of a delusion is 
this ?” 

“My dear old friend,” Mr. Callanan returned, in a voice which 
trembled slightly. “You are the first to whom I have ever re- 
vealed this fact. Until to-night, I have remained mute regarding 
it, as if the secret were entombed with the poor girl who excited 
your compassion on that night, long ago.” 

The Doctor appeared to be deeply moved. “The mysteries of 
science are but shadows,” he said, “compared with the more 
awful mysteries of life. Can it be, then, that you are the son of 
old Sir Valentine ?” 

“T charge you not to speak of him,” cried Mr. Callanan wildly. 

What with the excitement caused by Mr. Callanan’s strange 
revelation, and the quantity of wine he had consumed, the 
Doctor was becoming too heated to be able to maintain pro- 
fessional decorum. “ Come, my dear Callanan,” he cried, “ there 
is not much left now in the decanter. Let us finish it between 
us.” 

“No, thank you,” Mr. Callanan returned. “I am sorry I must 
be going. I have stayed longer than I intended already.” 

“Well, Callanan, you are certainiy one of the most abstemious 
fellows I ever met. After all, it might do you some good to in- 
dulge in a little wine. There is an old adage, ‘/z vino veritas,’ 
and perhaps if you got drunk occasionally, your best qualities 
might come to the surface. They used to hold drinking-matches 
among the ancient Greeks now and then ; and I remember read- 
ing how a fellow named Anacharsis, on one occasion, demanded 
the prize, because he was drunk before any of the rest of the 
company. But there’s no use in tempting you, I suppose. Well, 
Callanan, you’re what’s commonly called a ‘brick’—I can’t give 
you a Latin equivalent—and as for your mother, I’m sure, who- 
ever she was, she must have been a noble creature.” 

“T thank you sincerely for that,” said Mr. Callanan, warmly 
shaking hands with the eccentric but kind-hearted old man. 

“ Vale, vale, my dear Callanan,” were the Doctor’s parting 
words as Mr. Callanan left the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


WHEN Sir Annesley appeared at the breakfast-table the morn- 
ing after Miss Quain’s return, his brows were knitted and his 
face was darkened by a frown. He held in his hand a letter 
which he had just received, and which seemed to have been the 
cause of his annoyance. During breakfast he observed an 
ominous silence, which for a time no one ventured to break. 
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“ Have you received any disagreeable news, Annesley ?” Lady 
Moore ventured to ask, as soon as Miss Quain had left the 
room. 

The baronet, without replying, arose from his seat, and tearing 
the letter into pieces, flung it into the fire. 

“Sharkey comes here to-day,” he said, as he returned to the 
table. 

“ How very soon he is coming!” observed Lady Moore, slightly 
agitated. 

“TI must say the tone of his letter is anything but respectful,” 
said the baronet. ‘“ He pretends to be perfectly disinterested ; 
but it is evident he feels he has some power, and is determined, if 
he can, to exercise it. My liabilities are certainly very great ; 
and I fear the only way of getting rid of them is by—selling 
Moore’s Court.” 

“ Really, papa, I am surprised at you!” cried Rose warmly. 
“You should not entertain such an idea fora moment. Have 
not our family been the owners of Moore’s Court for centuries ? 
and why should it not belong to us for centuries to come ?” 

“You must remember, my dear, that the estate is very heavily 
encumbered, and I have not yet paid off even my ordinary credi- 
tors. Sharkey intends to take the management of the property 
almost entirely into his own hands. Indeed, I find myself in a 
very difficult position.” 

“ Does he intend to remain here long?” asked Rose quickly. 

“He says he will probably stay a few days. I think he is 
taking an undue liberty in coming at all without consulting my 
wishes.” 

“Tt is very impertinent on his part to come without being 
invited,” said Rose, with impetuous warmth. “I thought, papa, 
no attorney would dare to do such a thing.” 

“Sir Annesley made no response, but the expression of un- 
casiness on his face seemed to grow stronger. 

“TI think I hear the sound of carriage-whceels,’ 
suddenly. “It may be the attorney.” 

His sister hastily arose from her seat, and, rushing towards the 
window, beheld an old post-chaise coming slowly up the avenue. 
In a few minutes it had reached the door, and from it descended 
a stout little man, well wrapped-up, though it was yet early in the 
autumn. Rose, turning towards her father, gave utterance to the 
following satirical comment: “A small, vulgar-looking person, 
with an ugly pimple on his nose—not quite as respectable-looking 
as an auctioneer.” ; 

Sir Annesley hurried out of the room, and met Mr. Sharkey in 
the hall, looking very cool and self-complacent. 

« Ah, Sir Annesley, very happy to meet you indeed,” exclaimed 
the attorney, in his most sugary tone. “You sce I had to come 
sooner than you might have expected.” 


’ 


cried Frank 
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“Oh! not at all, Mr. Sharkey,” returned the baronet, with 
frigid politeness. “You must, of course, consult your own con- 
venience, not mine.” 

In a few minutes, they were seated in the library. 

“You may perhaps be anxious to learn, Sir Annesley, who is 
the principal mortgagee,” said the attorney slowly. “He is a 
person pretty well known, I believe, to both of us.” 

The baronet looked at him with impatient curiosity. 

“T am at a loss to know who he is, Mr. Sharkey.” 

“Well, then, I can easily satisfy you on that point,” said the 
attorney, keeping his eyes fixed on Sir Annesley’s face while he 
spoke. “The gentleman who has advanced nearly all the money 
by way of mortgage, is no other than Mr. Vincent Callanan, of 
Cork.” 

Sir Annesley’s florid countenance suddenly seemed to turn 
almost white at this announcement. For a few moments he did 
not speak, and only stared at the attorney in utter amazement. 

“ It is almost incredible,’ he cried vehemently. “I really think 
there must be some mistake. He was down here a few weeks 
ago, and did not say a word about the matter.” 

“Oh! very probably. He left the management of the affair in 
my hands. I am acting as his trustee, and it is on his behalf 
that I have come to see the property.” 

“JT must say this requires some explanation,” said the baronet, 
rather angrily. “I have employed you as my agent, and I find 
now that you have been acting for the man whom you describe 
as the principal mortgagee. Do you call that professional 
honour ?” 

“ Pray, don’t be too impatient, Sir Annesley,” said Mr. Sharkev 
blandly. “I have not been unmindful of your interests, for I had 
some difficulty in procuring so much money for you ; and really 
I went out of my way to oblige you. The fact is, I was refused 
by one or two parties.” 

“Refused !” echoed the baronet, with an incredulous laugh. “I 
thought no sane man would refuse to lend money on good secu- 
rity.” 

“Oh! you must remember, Sir Annesley, it isnot possible for 
every man that lends money on the estate to have a chance of— 
you know—getting the property for himself.” 

“ Do you mean to insinuate that anyone can ever be the owner 
of Moore’s Court but a Moore ?” 

“Oh! really, Sir Annesley,” said the attorney, in his most 
unctuous manner, “this is a very romantic view to take of a matter 
of business. Ha! ha! ha! Isuppose you never imagined that 
Mr. Callanan had any desire to get possession of the estate ?” 

“What! Callanan get possession of my estate!’ exclaimed Sir 
Annesley, starting excitedly from his seat, and glaring wildly at 
the attorney. “Has he dared to dream of sucha thing? The 
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miserable, sneaking, treacherous fellow! The very foundations 
of society must be giving away, when a wretched tradesman like 
him seeks to become the owner of a gentleman’s property. 

“T hope you won’t excite yourself unnecessarily, Sir Annesley,” 
said Mr. Sharkey smoothly. “ It is really very unwise. Look at 
the case in a rational manner. I have procured several loans of 
money for you from this gentleman——” 

“ Gentleman, indeed!” muttered Sir Annesley, with a sneer. 

“Well, broker, if you like. You have received, and probably 
used the money, Sir Annesley. I have acted as your agent in the 
matter, and have used every exertion to get this money for you. 
The time for paying up the mortgage-debt, together with the in- 
terest and costs, has already passed, and immediate payment is, 
I presume, not very convenient to you, Sir Annesley ?” 

“TI think I should get more time in order to enable me to re- 
lieve myself,” said the baronet deprecatingly. 

“You do me injustice, Sir Annesley. 1 would do all in my 
power to serve you, Sir Annesley; but I must inform you that 
I have advanced some of this money myself out of my own pocket 
—about a thousand pounds at least, and you could scarcely expect 
me to overlook this. Besides, as there are legal expenses con- 
nected with these negotiations which have not yet been defrayed, 
I think it almost impossible to prevent a sale of the estate. If 
only a portion of the purchase-money were required for the pay- 
ment of your liabilities, Sir Annesley, you could, of course, get 
back the surplus, though I venture to think that is not very 
likely.” 

“This is really a monstrous proposal, sir,” cried Sir Annesley ; 
“and, as far as I am concerned, at least, I will never submit 
to it.” 

“Well, perhaps you think nothing should be done in haste,” re- 
turned the attorney with great suavity. “ You are anxious to 
keep the estate in your hands as long as possible, and it 1s cer- 
tainly a very natural wish.” 

“Well, I am glad you have revealed to me Callanan’s interest 
in this matter,” said Sir Annesley, after a pause. “I have sus- 
pected him since the first time I saw him. I always felt that he 
was my enemy, and now my worst suspicions are fully confirmed. 
Let us go into the drawing-room, Mr. Sharkey,” he added, rising, 
and assuming a calmness which his perturbed countenance con- 
tradicted. “You have not yet been introduced to my family.” 

He led the way with only a remnant of his old patronizing air,. 
and the attorney followed, with a self-satisfied smirk in his-face. 


(To be continued.) 





